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e Combination of the inductive 
and deductive approach. 


e Does not use generalizations 
with qualifications. 


e Based on immediate student 
interest. 


e Interesting introductory ques- 
tions and illustrative cases. 


e Nontechnical presentation. 
e Pictures and cartoons for il- 
lustrative purposes. 


e Personal, social, consumer, 
and business emphasis. 


e A summary of things to re- 
member in each lesson. 


e A pattern for studying case 
questions. 


e Modern adjudicated cases. 
e An attractive workbook. 
e Objective achievement tests. 
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It is understandable that a young business graduate going into a new com- 
munity on his first teaching job might be a little reluctant to take the initiative 
in bringing about closer relations between himself, his classes, and school with 
the businesses and businessmen in his community. The fledgling teacher has 
yet to try his wings; he does not know if he can handle his job to the satisfaction 
of himself and others concerned. If he is wise he is doubtful of his ability to 
provide counsel to businessmen if they should seek it, and he rather hopes that 
they won’t. In short, he tends to shy away from too close relationships with the 
business community. 

But as his circle of acquaintanceship grows and he becomes more confident 
in his increased abilities and knowledge, he discovers that he can be of help, 
and this discovery is exhilarating. To his amazement, he finds that he may even 
be thought of as an ‘‘expert,’’ and he concludes that he is considered an expert 
because he is a teacher, not a teacher because he was first an expert. 

If he is fortunate enough to settle in a community where a chapter of the 
National Office Management Association exists, he joins that group. As he gets 
to know more and more office managers in both on- and off-the-job situations, 
he takes added pride in his work, for he sees clearer than ever before the value 
of the training he is providing. It is with a great deal of satisfaction that he 
counsels his students and helps them in securing jobs, for he knows their em- 
ployers and he knows what they want. His vision rises above that of the class- 
room. 

As he serves on committees and, perhaps, becomes an officer of the organiza- 
tion, he realizes with greater clarity the close relationship between business 
and business education and the responsibility that each has in the training of 
business students. He seeks additional ways of bringing the two together and 
discovers that personnel managers, accountants, advertising men, secretaries, - 
etc. all have professional groups with education committees waiting to help 
him, but perhaps they are just as shy at contacting him as he once was of them. 

He becomes acquainted with the Junior Achievement program and, as his 
horizons continue to broaden even more, he tries to bring the whole school closer 
to the business community and businessmen closer to the schools through 
sponsorship with the Chamber of Commerce of Business-Education and Edu- 
cation-Business days. 


Through all this, he finds that the more he gives, the more he receives; and 
like the results of a smile, everybody benefits. Businessmen are glad to be of help 
and feel more satisfied with their new employees; students profit by improved 
training and are happier on the job; and the teacher finds business education 
increasingly a stimulating and warmly rewarding experience. 


Wein. © Wikuing, 


2) Weston C. Wilsing, president of Inland Empire Business 
Education Association; on leave of absence nf Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington. 
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So You Don’t Like 
Small Schools! 


“TI wouldn’t want to teach there! It’s such a 
small school, and I’d be the only business 
teacher there!’’ You probably have heard 
this opinion expressed by a teacher or pros- 
pective teacher (perhaps you have said it 
yourself) when deciding whether to teach in 
a certain school. After four years of experi- 
ence in a high school of about three hundred 
students, I am of the opinion that small 
schools provide excellent opportunities for 
professional and personal growth for all 
teachers and especially for the beginning 
teacher. Many well-known educators of 
today have voiced the same opinion. 

Let us consider some of the ways in which 
a small school helps you become a better 
teacher. Perhaps the greatest opportunity 
for professional growth is afforded through 
the numerous avenues leading to improved 
teaching. For example, most educators 
agree that better teaching results when the 
teacher knows his students and their back- 
grounds. In the small school the teacher has 
the same students each day and many times 
in two or three different classes, works 
with them in allied activities, supervises 
them in the halls and during assemblies, eats 
with them in the school lunchroom, chap- 
erons them on out-of-town school trips, and 
observes their behavior at social functions. 
Active participation in the community’s 
civic and social affairs brings the teacher 
into close contact with parents. What better 
opportunities could a teacher desire for ex- 
amining and studying the student’s whole 
personality in an effort to know and under- 
stand him? 

Possibilities for creative teaching and 
developing initiative are unlimited in a 
small school. Since there are usually no 
rigid courses of study to follow, no domineer- 
ing department head who insists that certain 
methods be used, and no precedents to ob- 
serve, the small-school teacher may inject 
his own personality into his teaching. In- 
fluenced perhaps during the first and second 
years by his training, the small-school 
teacher nevertheless is free to change his 
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by ROSE COLIBRARO 
SAINT MARY COLLEGE 
XAVIER, KANSAS 


methods and techniques to suit the needs 
of his students. 

The challenge of doing an effective job of 
remedial work is ever present in all schools, 
but in the small school more advantageous 
circumstances exist. For example, there are 
fewer students to work with; more time can 
be devoted to each student; the teacher, be- 
ing closer to each student, is probably better 
equipped to discover the source of the diffi- 
culty and to understand the problem; and 
closer student-teacher relationships serve to 
motivate the student. These same advan- 
tages apply to guidance work in the small 
school where every teacher, regardless of how 
inexperienced he may be, is called upon to do 
his share in counseling students. 

No mention need be made about co- 
ordination within the business department— 
in the small schools the department usually 
consists of only one teacher and he always 
agrees with himself. 

For the beginning teacher who has his eye 
on a future administrator’s position, the 
small school offers valuable experiences. All 
the school problems of curriculum, adminis- 
tration, finances, personnel, and politics are 
apparent to the teachers. Committees are 
often appointed to work on some specific 
school problem, and with fewer teachers on 
the staff each teacher, even the beginning 
teacher, has the opportunity to serve on 
committees. Not only is this an advantage 
for future administrators but it also gives 
the present classroom teacher an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the varied 
problems with which principals and super- 
intendents are faced. If a teacher studies 
the entire educational curriculum he can 
better understand his own particular place 
and purpose in the school. This is one of the 
first steps toward becoming a real educator 
and not being merely a bookkeeping teacher 
or a typing teacher. 

Another means of growing professionally is 
through the many more duties and activities 
which the small-school teacher assumes be- 
cause of the limited staff. The business 
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teacher may be asked to supervise the cook- 
ing of hot dogs for a football game and the 
mathematics teacher may be asked to chap- 
eron the festival-bound music students. Of 
course, these and similar activities may not 
be among the enviable ones, but it must be 
admitted that they do create experiences 
that aid in building and developing those 
professional qualities so necessary for suc- 
cess in teaching. 

A close acquaintance with all the mem- 
bers of the faculty, including the principal 
and superintendent, and even the janitor, 
should encourage more harmonious personnel 
relations in the school. Each group learns to 
understand and to appreciate the problems 
of the others. Rank and departmental lines 
do not stand in the way of giving and re- 
ceiving help. I recall an instance when my 
superintendent once took time from his ad- 
ministrative duties to help analyze, diagnose, 
and suggest a solution for a problem existing 
in a typing class. Since lines of communica- 
tion are short and direct, results are ac- 
complished sooner and without so much red 
tape. 

Perhaps the greatest untapped opportu- 
nity afforded the business teacher in the 
small school is that of investigating the busi- 
ness curriculum to see whether it is meeting 
the needs of the students and the communi- 
ty, and if not, then actually doing something 
about it. Of course, all business teachers 
share this responsibility, but in the small 
school the teacher is in a better position to 
suggest a decided change with the likeli- 
hood that it will be met with little or no 
dissension. Since the business teacher is the 
one responsible for what is being taught in 
his department, he is free to revise any course 
in order to bring in more recent or more im- 
portant information. 

Keeping up with all important new ideas 
and trends in the field of education and 
striving to strengthen the teaching profes- 
sion are part of the professional growth of 
the teacher. In the small school this is ac- 
complished through teachers’ clubs and or- 
ganizations. Since there are fewer members 
to choose from, the chances of being elected 
to an office, appointed as committee chair- 
man, or chosen as a delegate to a professional 
convention are greater than in the larger 
school. 

Now let us look at some of the opportu- 
nities for personal development offered in 
the small community. More active partici- 
pation in civic, social, and religious groups 
is assured because of the fewer number of 
people. These frequent and closer contacts 
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with all types of people offer possibilities for 
developing or increasing the personal quali- 
ties of leadership, initiative, responsibility, 
and good humor. 

Creating one’s own recreation is also a 
challenge in the small town. The phrase 
“nothing to do” soon becomes meaningless 
to the person who discovers that hiking, 
square dancing, craft work, and box suppers 
are not types of recreation limited to boy 
scouts and farmers. Some of the most en- 
joyable and worth-while types of entertain- 
ment are those which a person creates for 
himself. 

Confidence is especially important to a be- 
ginning teacher, and one way to achieve it is 
in knowing that people respect you highly 
because you are a teacher. In the small com- 
munity everyone soon learns who you are, 
and an overheard remark, such as “She’s 
one of the new high school teachers,” does 
wonders in building morale and assurance 
during those first few months. Confidence 
is also developed in knowing that you are 
in complete charge of the entire business 
department — even though you’re the only 
teacher in the department. 

The small towns of Wyoming with which 
I am familiar pay good salaries. Since living 
expenses are usually lower in the small town 
than in the large city and since there are 
fewer places where one can spend his money, 
there is a possibility that savings can be in- 
creased. It is true that small towns do not 
offer many of the social, cultural, and shop- 
ping advantages of the larger city and it 
must be admitted that the complaint “My 
life is not my own” is not entirely unjustified, 
but for the professionally minded teacher 
these inconveniences can be overcome or 
minimized. 

It must be emphasized that I do not feel 
that all the personal and professional ad- 
vantages and opportunities in a small school 
cannot be had in the large school and com- 
munity. It is, however, much easier to have 
them so close at hand, especially for the be- 
ginning teacher who has many other prob- 
lems with which to cope. Ido not feel that 
just because these opportunities are avail- 
able in a small school all small-town teachers 
effortlessly profit from them and just “grow 
and grow” professionally and personally. 
It is not so simple as all that. The possibili- 
ties are there, but the teacher must first 
recognize them and then work hard in order 
to reap their rich benefits. 

Teaching in the smal] schools can be fun 
and so worth while. Do not be afraid to try 
it. 
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Humanizing the Teacher 


by JAMES T. BLANFOXRD 
IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


How can we improve our teaching techniques? Dr. 
Blanford suggests the use of dramatization and other 
techniques. 


The class in retail store operation had been 
in session for approximately ten minutes. 
As 1 walked by the open door of the class- 
room, I glanced in and was amazed to notice 
the rapt attention and interest being dis- 
played by the students. Intrigued, and 
curious to find out what was going on, I 
slipped into the back of the room and what I 
saw is described in the following paragraph. 

The teacher was in a kneeling position on 
a chair which in turn was on top of a desk. 
Held in his left hand above his head was a 
sign which read “Selling Price.” Pointing 
to the sign with his right hand the teacher 
was stressing the principle that the selling 
price of an article should be based upon a 
percentage of selling price rather than on a 
percentage of cost. The point having been 
made, the teacher scrambled down and went 
on to other parts of the lesson. The perform- 
ance was by no means over and during the 
remainder of the class session the teacher 
continued to illustrate and dramatize vari- 
ous elements of the lesson. 

In demonstrating sales technique the 
teacher dramatized how a sales person uses 
sales psychology. Suddenly, the teacher 
changed characters and became the resist- 
ant customer who finally was overpowered 
by his previous Dr. Jekyll portrayal of the 
sales clerk. It was one of the most effective 
and interesting classes I have ever observed 
and from the interest being displayed by the 
class their experience was similar to mine. 
To this day (some five years later) I still re- 
member some of the technical facts about 
the operation of a retail store brought out 
in the class by the instructor. Recently I 
had an opportunity to talk with one of the 
students who was a member of the class that 
day, and he remarked that this teacher was 
one of the most dynamic and stimulating 
instructors he had ever known. 

What is the point to the foregoing illus- 
tration? The reader may wonder “how 
corny can a person get?” The point I wish 
to make is that too often the classroom per- 
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formance of a teacher, which can be. his best 
teaching technique, is often his poorest. No 
matter how much of a scholar a teacher is, 
and no matter how much educational 
psychology he knows or how well versed in 
method he may be, he will not be able to 
teach his students much unless he can get 
them interested in the material he is teach- 
ing. 

This statement on student interest is not 
particularly profound nor is it one that has 
not been uttered by others; however, the 
principle that interest should be stimulated 
is one thing and actually stimulating in- 
terest is another. A teacher will spend a 
great deal of time in developing elaborate 
motivating devices but yet fail to spend time 
in developing the best motivating device of 
all — namely, himself. 

Too many educators and teachers hesitate 
to use any teaching device that might be con- 
sidered unusual in any way. Any device 
that might be considered the least bit un- 
dignified is looked upon with aversion. This 
condition is unfortunate because in attempt- 
ing to maintain our dignity as teachers we 
are certainly losing the opportunity to 
humanize our teaching. 

A famous columnist once made a comment 
about teachers stating that most teachers 
are uninspired and uninspiring dullards who 
fail to communicate any vitality to their 
students. The main task of the teacher, said 
the columnist, is not to educate his students, 
not to stuff them with facts or theories, and 
not to display his own erudition, but to make 
his students care about learning. This 
columnist believed that good scholars are 
many but good teachers are rare. 

It is easy, of course, to be critical. The 
important thing is what constructive steps 
can be taken to make our teaching more 
effective. One procedure would be for 
teacher-educators to place more emphasis on 
the class performance of student teachers. 
We do a great deal in teacher education in- 
stitutions in providing subject-matter knowl- 
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edge and methods of presenting this subject 
mutter; however, little is done about the 
teacher’s performance before his students. 
An important part of the training of a public 
speaker involves his manner before his audi- 
ence and the same is true of an actor. The 
object of both the public speaker and the 
actor is to keep their audiences interested. 
The only tools that are provided the teacher 
to help him keep his audience interested are 
facts, some charts, a moving picture or two, 
and a test occasionally. It would seem that 
in the education of a teacher, equal impor- 
tance should be placed on the same char- 
acteristics that are important in the training 
of public speakers and actors. 

Another suggestion for teacher education 
institutions is to place less emphasis upon 
subject-matter knowledge. We sometimes 
feel that the best way to improve the train- 
ing of a teacher is to give him another course. 
Studies of teacher failure have indicated that 
more teachers fail because of personality 
conflicts than for any other reason, which 
would indicate a need for less subject-matter 
training and more time spent in developing 
the personal traits of teachers. 

For those of us who are experienced 
teachers there are many things that can be 
done to improve our presentations. First, we 
might consider the occasional use of a dra- 
matic device. It is realized that this type of 
technique is not suitable for everyone. Some 
teachers trying to use the dramatization 
technique would appear to be and would be 
obnoxious. Each of us has different per- 
sonalities and a device of this nature that 
might work well for one teacher would be 
disastrous for another. 

For example, several years ago in a nation- 
ally read magazine there appeared an illus- 
tration of dramatic teaching. The class was 
one in English composition and the lesson 
was on the writing of short stories. The 
teacher (a woman) was standing in front of 
the class when suddenly into the classroom 
burst a man who rushed up to the teacher 
and kissed her. After the kiss, the man left 
the room and the teacher turned to the class 
saying. “There is the end of the story, now 
you write the first part.”’ I would not recom- 
mend that this particular device be used by 
everyone and I have no idea of just how it 
might be worked into a bookkeeping class; 
however, it may have been an effective de- 
vice for this particular class. 

Probably the primary reason why many 
teachers do not use the dramatic teaching 
techniques is their own self-consciousness 
and also their fear of being classified as un- 
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dignified or queer. Perhaps we have devel- 
oped a false sense of values with respect to 
the dignity of a teacher which has resulted 
in a lack of humanness in teaching. 

If you reject the use of dramatization in 
your class, there are still other techniques 
that may be just as effective. One thing that 
we can all do is to develop an enthisuasm 
about what we are doing. A teacher who is 
highly enthusiastic about his job is almost 
sure to interject that enthusiasm in others. 
We can express enthusiasm in many ways — 
in our voice — in our gestures — in our 
manner of speaking — by our cheerfulness — 
and in our movements about the classroom. 
One teacher of my acquaintance has told 
me that he tries to spend from five to ten 
minutes before each class, building an en- 
thusiastic frame of mind for the class. 
Another teacher has said that he tries to ex- 
press an enthusiastic manner before his 
classes even though he may not feel that 
way. Surprising enough this teacher has 
found that even though he starts out with a 
false feeling of enthusiasm, before the class 
has been in session too long, the false feeling 
has been transformed into a true feeling of 
enthusiasm. 

There are many minor things that we can 
do and which the teacher will be surprised 
to find will help stimulate interest immeasur- 
ably. Try using a little color in your clothes; 
a joke once in a while is also appreciated and 
a little slang now and then may not be too 
much out of place. Another technique that 
is effective is to vary the class routine and 
teaching procedure. Get away from the 
traditional question -answer-recitation 
method. Do not become so engrossed in 
your subject matter that you forget about 
the human beings in your class. Find out 
what the students are interested in and 
build your subject matter around that in- 
terest. Students become tired of the same 
question and answer routine every day be- 
cause their opportunities of participation are 
extremely limited. 

In his book Teacher in America Jacques 
Barzun used an illustration attributed to 
A. A. Milne which points out all of the bad 
features of the question-answer method of 
teaching. It goes like this: 

Governess: ‘‘Recite”’ 


Pupil: “The Battle of Blenheim—” 
(long pause) 
Governess: “By” 
Pupil: (Silence) 
Governess: “By Robert Southey” 
(Concluded on pa;e 157) 





Adapt Speed Tests to the Needs 
of Your Shorthand Class 


by DELMAR E. CARNES 
SOUTH ZANESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
SOUTH ZANESVILLE, OHIO 





Shorthand teachers are confronted 
with the problem of how to use 
material that is counted in twenty 
standard words or material pre- 
pared for dictation at in-between 
speeds, such as 90, 110, 130, in 
their speed-building programs. 

We all recognize the value to be 
derived from purposeful repeti- 
tious writing of familiar material 
for attaining higher speeds of writ- 
ing. When we begin to follow the 
speed-building plans recommended 
by many business educators, how- 
ever, we find that material counted 
in 20-word groups or prepared for 
dictation at some in-between speed presents 
some major problems. A discussion of some 
of these problems follows. 

How are we going to dictate material that 
has been prepared for dictation at 100 words 
a minute, for instance, at successively higher 
rates? If students can write at 60 words a 
minute for one minute, for example, one 
speed-building plan recommends the follow- 
ing procedure: (1) dictate the first 60 words 
at 60; (2) dictate the first 60 words plus 15 
additional words at 75; (3) dictate the first 
75 words plus 15 additional words at 90. 
Such a procedure requires interval timing 
differing from that set up in the precounted 
copy. Furthermore, large classes, heavy 
teaching loads, homework, and the pressure 
of extracurricular activities make recount- 
ing of material prohibitive. 

I have prepared a chart that teachers can 
use for dictating material at several suc- 
cessively higher rates regardless of how the 
material has been prepared. The chart is 
shown on page 153. 

Let us take first, for example, material 
counted in 20-word groups. If the teacher 
dictates one group in 15 seconds, she will 
dictate 80 words in one minute. Let us fol- 
low the 80 words a minute across the chart. 
The teacher can dictate this same material 
at 90 words a minute by dictating each 20- 
word group in 13} seconds; at 100, by dic- 
tating each group in 12 seconds, and so forth. 
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The shortening of the time in 
which any 20-word group is dic- 
tated enables the teacher to in- 
crease; the speed of dictation 
without any recounting of the 
material whatsoever. Material 
prepared for dictation at 100 words 
a minute only could be dictated at 
125 words a minute by dictating 
the various intervals in 12 seconds, 
and at 150 words a minute by dic- 
tating each interval in 10 seconds. 

By studying and following the 
chart, a teacher can dictate at 
successively higher rates merely by 
shortening the time taken to dic- 
tate any interval. He can dictate addi- 
tional words in one minute by shortening 
the time for dictating a 20-word group from 
15 to 12 seconds. Five 20-word groups 
would be dictated when the dictation rate is 
100 words a minute while only four were dic- 
tated when the dictation was given at 80 
words a minute. 

Teachers equipped with a stop watch that 
returns the hand instantly to the starting 
point can handle any time interval merely 
by returning the hand to the starting point 
at the end of any interval. For stop watches 
without this hand-return device teachers 
may prepare a time schedule similar to the 
one presented below the chart. This time 
schedule may seem burdensome at first, but 
any teacher can adapt herself quickly to 
following it. 

If it is desirable to use a time interval of 
133 seconds, for instance, one can use the 
“Reading Time Guides” given in Column 
One. The numbers in parentheses indicate 
approximate minutes. 

A speed-building lesson plan taken from 
my notebook reads like this: 

Material: ‘“Take” number 71 (80wam) 

1. Preview and warm-up drills 

2. Dictate three 20-word groups at 100 

8. Dictate the next three 20-word groups 

at 100 

4. Dictate the next three 20-word groups 

at 100 
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SPEED BUILDING TIMES 








Words 


Time allotment for dictating 20-word groups. 





Minute 13% sec. 


12 sec. 


11 sec. 10 sec. 814 sec. 








50 
60 
70 
80 
90 1013 
1123 
124 











623 15 


874 
90 105 
123 
140 
1473 
175 
178 


110 


1373 
1511 














Reading Time 
Guides 
133 
27 
403 
54 
73 


. Dictate the next three 20-word groups 
at 100 
. Dictate for two minutes at 80 words a 
minute to regain accuracy of outline 
. Dictate for two minutes at 90 words a 
minute 
. Repeat steps 1-7 on second half of the 
“take”’ 
. Dictate entire “take” at 80 words a 
minute 
One outstanding business educator recom- 
mends dictating half-minute intervals 20 
words faster than the five-minute rate stu- 
dents are trying to attain. What do we 
do when the starting point for any half- 
minute interval is not the beginning of a new 
sentence? 
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Reading Time Reading Time 
Guides Guides 


11 8h 
22 17 
33 253 
44 34 
55 423 

51 

17 60 (1) 
28 
39 

50 

1 

12 

23 

34 
45 

56 

6 (3) 

How can you dictate successive half- 
minute intervals? I do not dictate in exact 
half-minute intervals. If I am dictating at 
100 wam from an 80 wam “take,” I dictate 
three 20-word groups in 36 seconds, 12 
seconds for each 20-word group as shown 
on the chart on page 153. For the inter- 
mediate take at 90 wam, I dictate two 20- 
word groups in 27 seconds. This procedure 
solves part of the problem of dictating half- 
minute intervals. 

How do I handle the dictation of the 
second or succeeding three 20-word groups 
if the dictation does not begin with a new 
sentence? I have two plans. On one occa- 


sion, I finish completely the sentence nearest 
(Concluded on page 157) 
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A Cheek-Up of the Recommendations 
Made As a Result of a Follow-Up 


Study of Business Graduates 


Countless surveys have been made of our 
American school system, with numerous 
recommendations for the improvement of 
our schools. The extent of the usefulness 
of these surveys and follow-up studies can 
only be measured by the extent to which 
such recommendations were carried out, 
much as the success of the business depart- 
ment of any high school is dependent upon 
the success of the student in business. 


In 1950 a follow-up study of the business 
graduates of the classes of 1945, 1946, and 
1947 of the Roger Ludlowe High School, 
Fairfield, Connecticut, was made to deter- 
mine: 

1. The extent to which Roger Ludlowe High Schbdol 
was meeting the vocational needs of the com- 
munity and business in training the business 
graduates 


. The extent of specific employment standards or 
requirements in this area 


. The specific duties and skills most commonly 
required of Roger Ludlowe High School business 
graduates, and the extent to which these graduates 
felt prepared to meet them 


. The courses which the graduates felt were of the 
most, of some, and of little value as an evaluation 
of the present business curriculum and the sub- 
jects required in the business course 


. The improvement or changes necessary in the 
training of Roger Ludlowe High School business 
graduates as suggested by the respondents. 


The high school today has a total enroll- 
ment of 1,100 students; two hundred and 
fifty-four students are registered in the 
business curriculum. Many high schools in 
a corresponding industrial area have made 
similar surveys and have arrived at similar 
findings. In general, the recommendations 
made for the improvement of business in- 
struction throughout the country have much 
in common. 

The fifteen recommendations that were 
made on the basis of the interpretation and 
analysis of the data of the follow-up study 
under discussion are given below with com- 
ments on each recommendation. 
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by MRS. BARBARA H. KUNHARDT 
ROGER LUDLOWE HIGH SCHOOL 
FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
e 


1. General objectives of the business department. A 
broad general education as well as one important 
major vocational skill should continue to be an 
objective of business education at Roger Ludlowe 
High School, and the guidance department 
should continue to encourage business students 
to diversify their programs as much as possible. 


The business department of this high 
school and the guidance counselors have 
worked to encourage the students to diver- 
sify their programs. A survey of business 


students made during the school year of 
1951-1952 showed that 40 per cent of the 
business students had taken a language; 15 
per cent of the boys had enrolled in shop, 
electricity, woodworking, or auto mechanics; 
18 per cent had enrolled in art, blue printing, 
shop drawing, or mechanical drawing; 82 


per cent had enrolled in biology, chemistry, 
or physics; 16 per cent of the girls had en- 
rolled in the home economics courses; and 
85 per cent of all the business students had 
participated in the choir, chorus, or band. 
2. Testing program. The head of the business de- 
partment and the guidance director should con- 


tinue in their efforts in developing a testing 
program for the business department. 


A well organized testing program has 
been established in the Fairfield public 
schools, and is intensified in the high school. 
In Grade 8, mathematics tests and the 
Stanford Achievement Tests are given to 
aid in guiding students in selecting a cur- 
riculum in Grade 9. 

In Grade 10, another battery of I.Q. tests 
are given as well as the Kuder Interest 
Tests. A second battery of English tests 
are given in Grade 11 as a check on the 
students’ progress and as an aid to the 
counselors. In Grade 12, the American 
Council Psychological Tests for college 
placement are given. In all departments of 
the high school achievement tests are given 
and standard tests are administered in the 
languages. 

The business department, with the co- 
operation of the National Office Manage- 
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»ent Association and the Connecticut State 
mployment Bureau, keeps informed of 
placement tests given by the larger com- 
panies in this area and administers similar 
tests as well as the tests given under Civil 
Service examinations in typewriting, short- 
hand, and clerical practice. In 1952 thirty- 
five senior girls took the clerical aptitude 
and the typing and stenographic proficiency 
tests administered by the occupational 
counselor of the Connecticut Employment 
Services of Bridgeport. Seventy senior boys 
and girls participated in a two and a half 
hour general aptitude test. The standard 
Dictaphone tests are given to the office 
practice and secretarial students, the Gregg 
Shorthand Speed Tests to the shorthand 
students, and the Competent Typist Tests 
to all typing students. 
3. Standards for business graduates. Definite stand- 
ards for graduation and placement should be 
established and adhered to, and the administrators 


should be encouraged to continue to maintain 
high standards for the business graduates. 


The business and the guidance depart- 
ments recognize that the success of each 
department and the placement of students 
depends on the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in grading. The standards established 
by the Connecticut State Department of 
Business Education are adhered to in the 
grading system used by the business depart- 
ment and standard tests are used for testing. 
The business department has collected 
sample tests used by businesses in this area 
and has encouraged businessmen to call the 
high school for accurate reports on prospec- 
tive employees. 

4. Prospective status for boys in business. The 
guidance and business departments should be 
encouraged to do research to determine the 
prospective status for boys in business in an 
effort to determine the courses best suited to 


prepare them for entrance into business in view 
of the scarcity of factory jobs in this area. 


Since this survey was made, the situation 
in Korea has changed the picture. Army and 
navy openings for clerks, typists, store- 
keepers, and office machine operators have 
made clerical and machine training more 
practical for boys of draft age than ever 
before. Clerical practice courses have been 
introduced into the business curriculum. 

A unit on the study of vocations open to 
boys in this area is included in one of our 
business courses. Job possibilities, require- 
ments, and training are discussed in the 
sophomore and junior years. After adminis- 
tering occupational tests, a representative 
from the Connecticut State Employment 
Office returns to the school for individual 
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counseling of seniors to aid and advise them 
on job openings in this area for which they 
are best suited. 

Talks given by guidance directors from 
the local university, state employment office, 
and veterans’ administration bureau have 
pointed up the fact that more skilled workers 
are needed in factory jobs, not with one 
specialized skill, but with several. Boys in 
business have been encouraged to take 
courses in manual arts to broaden their em- 
ployable skills. 

5. Business subjects open to all students. Beginning 
courses in typewriting, bookkeeping, and short- 
hand should continue to be offered to all students, 
based on the standards for entrance into these 
subjects. 

Business subjects have been opened to 
all students for the past several years, and 
in the last two years many college students 
have taken shorthand; personal typewriting 
classes, offered for half a semester, have been 
filled by college and general students; book- 
keeping and clerical practice are open to 
students from other curriculums. Retailing, 
to be offered to seniors in 1954, will also be 
open to students from other curriculums. 

6. Vitalize retailing and shorten the time of consumer 
education. Retailing should be offered in the 
senior year and students should receive credit for 
work experience to make the course more mean- 


ingful and practical, and bring it nearer to the 
time of actual use. 


Consumer education should be incorporated as a 
unit in the clerical practice course and a half 
year should no longer be devoted to this subject 
during the sophomore year. 


A vigorous change has been inaugurated 
within the past year by combining prevoca- 
tional retailing, consumer education, and 
vocational information into one course 
called Business II. A half semester of re- 
tailing was formerly offered to sophomores; 
however, to bring this course nearer to the 
time of actual use, retailing has been omitted 
during the past two years since the present 
juniors and seniors had already taken the 
course. In 1954, retailing will be offered on 
the senior level and many of the students 
may be placed in selling jobs under a work- 
supervision program so that actual problems 
of selling can be solved in training. 

7. Contributing to the students’ social confidence. A 
study and an investigation should be made of the 
personality course as offered by business schools 
and as taught at the Albert Leonard High School 
in New Rochelle, New York. If the course is 
considered effective and worth while by the 
administrators and faculty, it should be incor- 
porated in the senior business curriculum. 


A unit on personality is incorporated in 
such courses as secretarial and clerical 
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practice and retailing. The unit on person- 
ality will be further developed when retailing 
is offered in 1954. Beauticians, hair stylists, 
and women in the clothing field have been 
invited to the school to advise the girls on 
fashions. Retailing classes participated in 
teas with members of the class acting as 
hostesses. 


An important addition to the curriculums 
offered is the speech department. Under a 
trained speech teacher for three years, every 
student has speech counseling every other 
day during a four-week period in the English 
classes. Each class produces a talent 
assembly, and there are freshman, sopho- 
more, and senior plays produced every year 
to include as many students as possible in 
dramatics. Part-time work and experience 
in dealing with many types of personalities 
in business and industry helps students 
develop poise. 


The Business Girls’ Club (open to junior 
and senior business girls) was organized on 
the functional principle of adding to the 
students’ employability by aiding them to 
develop their social confidence and person- 
ality. Lectures and demonstrations by 
professional women in the community on 
such topics as good grooming for the hair 
and skin and proper use of cosmetics have 
been given. A professional model has shown 
the girls how to walk, sit, and stand cor- 
rectly. Businessmen have talked to the girls 
on business conduct, ethics, and job-openings 
in many fields for beginning office workers. 


A tea was planned and given by the club 
members for the personnel directors from 
this area. Several girls secured positions 
as a result of meeting these personnel 
directors. Seniors arrange conducted tours 
through local factories and business firms 
under school sponsorship to observe actual 
working conditions. 

8. Office practice equipment. A long-range plan for 

the replacement of office machines should be 


worked out in order that school equipment may 
be kept up to date. 


A long-range plan for the replacement of 
office machines has been worked out by the 
department chairman, the vice-principal 
(formerly head of the business department), 
and the guidance counselor. New machines 
purchased to answer the needs shown by 
the survey are a comptometer and a linotype 


attachment. A demonstration board to 
teach correct telephone usage was lent to 
the school by the local telephone company. 
Demonstrations have been given on the 
operation of the metered mail machine. 
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9. Electric mimeograph and electric typewriter. An 
electric mimeograph should be installed for 
practice and for speeding up the work of students 
and teachers. Another electric typewriter should 
be installed in order to offer more: time and 
practice on the technique of electric machines. 


An electric mimeograph has been pur- 
chased for the business department, and a 
hand driven machine has been installed in 
the office for the use of the faculty. An elec- 
tric typewriter of another make has been 
added to give students practice on different 
types of electric typewriters. 

10. Office practice course of two hours. The office 


practice course should be offered as a two-hour 
laboratory course. 


Due to administrative difficulties, it has 
not been possible to arrange a two-hour 
office practice course, but the schedule has 
been so arranged that this course is offered 
during the 60-minute lunch period which 
allows the maximum time. 

11. Standards for admission to shorthand. Students 
should continue to be recommended for short- 
hand on the basis of an English grade of “B” or 
better. Consideration should be given also to 


such factors as interest, aptitude, intelligence, 
and scholastic records. 


The prognostic tests in shorthand used by 
the business department and administered 
to all students planning to take shorthand 
have greatly aided the guidance counselors in 
advising students as to their probable success 
in the course. Consideration is given to the 
students’ English grade, spelling, and typing 
grade. As a result of this screening of pro- 
spective shorthand students, many certain 
failures have been eliminated, although no 
student is denied admittance to the course. 


12. Separate class for senior transcription. A separate 
class five times a week should be devoted to tran- 
scription in the senior year to give secretarial 
students a full period each day for machine tran- 
scription of their shorthand notes. This course 
should be supplementary to Shorthand II, which 
is given five periods a week and permits tran- 
scription three half periods a week as the class 
time is of necessity devoted to shorthand. 


During each month four periods of the 
office practice class are devoted to transcrip- 
tion practice tests. When possible, the 
longest period in the day is assigned for 
shorthand, but because of scheduling dif- 
ficulties no separate class has yet been set 
up for senior transcription. Transcription 
is given three days a week, but the time is 
of necessity taken out of the shorthand 
period. The ideal aimed at is to have a 
period of shorthand, followed by a period of 
transcription. 
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18. Remedial arithmetic classes. Remedial arithmetic 
classes should again be started for those business 
seniors not able to pass standard arithmetic 


tests. 

Remedial arithmetic is incorporated in 
the courses of study of the mathematics 
department, and general mathematics is 
required of all business students. Definite 
provision for students to review the funda- 
mental processes has been made, and inco- 
operation with the mathematics department, 
achievement tests in arithmetic are admin- 
istered in the business courses. 

14. Check on business graduates. Close contact should 
be maintained with the graduated business seniors 
to determine the weaknesses and the strengths of 
their business training as revealed by their work 
experience Business teaching may thus be 
geared to meet the needs of the times. 

Closer contact than ever before has been 
maintained with the business graduates. 
The graduates are interviewed by telephone 
every year and are asked questions concern- 
ing their present positions, duties, and felt 
needs. ‘The data collected as a result of 
these interviews are recorded and used when- 
ever practical in the business courses. 

15. Work experience for business teachers. Business 
teachers should be encouraged to have varied 


work experience to acquire new procedures and 
to keep in touch with actual business methods. 


Groups of senior business students and 
teachers have, as in the past, participated 
in field trips. The companies visited this 
year were: The Bridgeport Brass, Comp- 
tometer, Multilith, and Bullard-Haven. The 
Bridgeport City Trust Company was visited 
by all business seniors. The public relations 
department of each-of the organizations has 
conducted tours through their plants and 
demonstrated office machines and business 
procedures. 


Several teachers of the business depart- 
ment have taken office and retailing jobs 
during vacations. The bookkeeping teacher 
maintains the books of several small local 
firms. 


Of the fifteen recommendations made, 
twelve have been continued or carried out; 
one recommendation resulted in the addition 
of a speech department; one recommenda- 
tion (that retailing be offered in the senior 
year with a work-experience program) will 
be carried out in 1954. 

Only two recommendations have not been 
carried out in full: namely two periods for 
office practice and two periods for shorthand 
and transcription. Administrative difficul- 
ties of scheduling enough classes in a six 
period day made it impractical to carry out 
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these two recommendations. In these cases: 
however, the best possible provision has 
been made by scheduling secretarial office 
practice during the longest period of the day. 








Adapt Speed Tests to the Needs of 
Your Shorthand Class 
(Continued from page 153) 


to the end of the three 20-word groups and 
stop. I also stop my watch there. The next 
dictation may be slightly longer or shorter, 
but that is where I start the dictation and 
my watch. 

At other times, I dictate up to the end of 
the third 20-word group regardless of where 
it comes. On the next “take” I either dic- 
tate at an approximate speed up to that 
point without the aid of the watch and then 
start my watch, or I instruct my students 
to listen intently and begin writing where 
they stopped the last time. 

This listening for the dictation is good 
training for shorthand students. They learn 
to keep their minds on their notebooks when 
office-style dictation is given. 

1 am not confusing my objectives. I am 
using dictated material, regardless of how 
it is prepared or counted, to meet the needs 
of my students whether they are just begin- 
ning to write dictated material, or striving 
for higher rates on practiced, previewed or 
completely new material. 

I never have recounted any prepared dic- 
tation material, nor do I plan to; yet I use 
all the speed-building plans recommended 
by outstanding business educators. I adapt 
my plans and material to the present wriling 
abilities and needs of my class. 








Humanizing the Teacher 
(Continued from page 151) 
Pupil: “By Robert Southey” 
Governess: ““Who was Robert Southey?” 
Pupil: “T don’t know” 
Governess: “One of our greatest poets: 
Begin again” 
“The Battle of Blenheim by 
Robert Southey, one of our 
greatest poets” 


Of course, the above illustration is ridicu- 
lous, but unfortunately it is an example of 
too many of the recitation centered classes. 

Try then, if you can, to examine your 
teaching critically. Are your students 


Pupil: 


bored? Are you bored? Do you blame the 
students for their lack of interest? 1t could 
be that you are the one to blame. 
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Effective 
Salesmanship 








Every man and woman who makes a living by 
selling knows that both earnings and prog- 
ress depend on skill in salesmanship. Thou- 
sands of individuals earn a living by selling, 
but comparatively few are reaping the re- 
wards that come from really skillful sales- 
manship. Selling offers a good living to 
many men and women, but it offers a big 
opportunity only to those who are willing 
to pay the price in self-denial, study, and 
hard work. 

Salesmanship is a building process. It 
involves steps similar to those required in 
the building of a new home. In building a 
home we do not begin by erecting a roof, but 
rather by planning the entire home and then 
laying the foundation. A similar procedure 
should be followed in developing skill in 
salesmanship. 

The Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 


Schools, with its course in effective salesman- 


by CLEMENS T. WISCH 
MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL AND ADULT SCHOOLS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


What is your school doing to help the salesmen in 
your community? 
adult salesmanship program at his school. 


Mr. Wisch briefly describes the 


ship, does not claim to develop salesmen who 
will be able to sell snowballs to Eskimos. 
We do, however, take great pride in the 
development of a program that is definitely 
an asset to the salesmen in our community. 
How do we know that our program gives the 
salesman what he needs? We know this be- 
cause the Milwaukee sales managers and 
salesmen told us what they needed most. 
With the co-operation of the Milwaukee 
Sales Managers’ Association and with the 
assistance of sales executives, we developed 
a valuable salesmanship course in the Mil- 
waukee Vocational and Adult Schools. 

The effective salesmanship program is 
conducted in eight evening sessions of two 
hours each. Each evening has a special phase 
of selling that.is discussed by the instructor 
and a prominent sales executive. The topics 
included in the course are: 

(Concluded on page 163) 





A Class of 240 Salesmanship Students 
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Business Edueation in 


Minnesota High Sehools 






This article is based on a study of the status of business education in 
the secondary schools of Minnesota for the academic year 1951-52. 


by RAMON P. HEIMERL 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


GREELEY, COLORADO 


The study was completed by Dr. Heimerl in partial fulfillment of the 
requirement for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University 


In some Minnesota high schools only one 
business subject is offered, while in other high 
schools in the state as many as seventeen 
business courses are offered. Typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand still lead the 
offerings of Minnesota schools. 

In a survey made of 452 of the 500 high 
schools in Minnesota during the school year 
of 1951-1952, it was found that the following 
business courses were offered by one or more 
schools: bookkeeping I, bookkeeping II, 
business arithmetic, business English, busi- 
ness for personal use, business law, calcu- 
lating, clerical practice, consumer business, 
co-operative office training, co-operative 
store training, economic geography, eco- 
nomics, general business, occupational rela- 
tions, office practice, personal typewriting, 
retailing, salesmanship, secretarial training, 
shorthand I, shorthand II, transcription, 
typewriting I, and typewriting IT. 

In planning the survey it was decided that 
an adequate picture of the business educa- 
tion programs of the high schools of Minne- 
sota would require detailed information from 
all sizes of schools. Consequently, the 
schools were divided into four groups: 
Group A included 70 high schools with 
enrollments of 100 students or less; Group B 
included 132 schools with enrollments be- 
tween 101 and 200 students; Group C in- 
cluded 163 schools with enrollments between 
201 and 500 students; and Group D included 
87 schools with student enrollments of 
over 500. 

SUBJECTS OFFERED. Department heads of 
business education or the senior business 
teachers furnished the information given in 
Table I, on page 160, which shows the busi- 
ness courses offered in Minnesota secondary 
schools. The subjects listed according to 
percentage of schools offering the courses 
are: typewriting — first year, 97.5; book- 
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of Minnesota. 





keeping — first year, 90.8; shorthand — first 
year, 83.3; shorthand second year, 174.4; 
general business, 59.9; business law, 28.6; 
consumer business, 10.0; clerical practice, 
9.9; secretarial training, 9.9; office practice, 
8.2; transcription, 7.2; and business arith- 
metic, 5.9. 

The subjects offered by less than 5 per cent 
of all schools in the state are: bookkeeping — 
second year, business English, business for 
personal use, calculating, co-operative office 
training, co-operative store training, eco- 
nomics, occupational relations, personal 
typewriting, retailing, salesmanship, and 


‘ typewriting — second year. 


One will note from the list of courses 
offered that “the big three” in business edu- 
cation are still the most frequently offered 
subjects in Minnesota schools. Following 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand 
are three general business subjects, which 
would seem to indicate that the schools are 
attempting to meet the needs of the students 
in the area of general economic education for 
everyday living. In a state-wide survey of 
general business conducted three years ago 
I found that 80 per cent of the schools having 
a ninth grade were offering a general business 
course. During the following three years it 
would appear that this course has been 
dropped in several schools. Perhaps the 
increase in the offering of consumer business 
from 2 to 10 per cent may account for some 
of the decrease in the offering of general 
business. 

The main difference in the offerings of the 
various classes of schools seems to lie in the 
number of courses offered; however, many of 
the small schools do offer a variety of 
subjects by using an alternating plan. None 
of the schools below 100 enrollment offer the 
following courses: business English, co- 


operative office training, co-operative store 
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TABLE 1 
BUSINESS COURSES OFFERED IN MINNESOTA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 








Courses 


Class A 
38 Schools 


Class B 
81 Schools 


Class C 
112 Schools 


Class D 
73 Schools 


Total 


304 Schools 





Number 
Offering 


Number 
Offering 


Number 
Offering 


Number 
Offering 


Number 
Offering 





Bookkeeping—Ist year 
Bookkeeping—2nd year 
Business arithmetic ... 
Business English 
Business law 

Clerical practice 
Consumer business 
Co-op. office training... 
Co-op. store training. . . 
General business 
Economic geography . . . 
Office practice 
Retailing 

Salesmanship 
Secretarial training... . 
Shorthand—Ist year. . . 
Shorthand—2nd year. . 
Transcription 
Typewriting—Ist year. 
Typewriting—2nd year. 
Occupational relations . 
Personal typewriting. . . 
Economics 

Business for personal use 


Calculating 





31 
0 
2 
0 





75 
0 
6 


109 
2 


4 








61 
4 
6 

38 

20 

14 

12 
5 
5 





276 
6 
18 
4 
87 


30 





Per 
Cent 


90.8 
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training, retailing, salesmanship, transcrip- 
ion, occupational relations, personal type- 
writing, economics, business for personal 
use, and calculating. 

NUMBER OF COURSES OFFERED. The num- 
ber of business courses offered by schools in 
Minnesota are shown in Table 2, below. 
Fifty per cent of the schools offer five or six 
courses. The next largest percentage (20 per 
cent) of the schools offer four courses, and 
the third largest number of schools (11 per 
cent) offer seven courses. In combining these 
three groups, 81 per cent of Minnesota 
schools offer either four, five, six, or seven 
business courses. ‘Twelve per cent of the 
schools offer three or less courses in business. 
Only 6 per cent offer more than seven busi- 
ness subjects, and the largest number of 
courses offered by any one school is 17, this 
being a large vocational school in an urban 
area. 

The mean number of business courses 
offered in Minnesota high schools is 5.2 
courses. Schools with an enrollment of less 
than 100 students offer a mean of 4.4 courses, 
while the mean for the large schools is 5.9 
courses. It is interesting to note that there 
is not much difference in the number of 
courses offered by the various size schools 
in the state. Perhaps the alternating plan 
used by many of the small schools is respon- 
sible for this little difference in number of 
courses offered. First-year bookkeeping is 
the most frequently offered alternately by 
10 per cent of the schools. Other subjects 


alternated are business law, economic geog- 
raphy, and shorthand. 

This investigation includes data taken 
from the smallest high school in the state, 
with an enrollment of 33 students, and from 
the largest high school with an enrollment 
of 2,182 students. Enrollment figures for 
the school year 1951-52 were secured 
through the preliminary reports and the 
final reports to the State Department of 
Education. 

CLASS ENROLLMENTS. Closely related to the 
courses offered is the data on enrollments in 
the various business education classes. 
Table 3, on page 162, indicates that type- 
writing enrollments in the state are over 
27,000, leading all other business subjects. 
Fifteen per cent of the total secondary- 
school population take a course in beginning 
typewriting, which would indicate that over 
a six-year period a total of 90 per cent of the 
students in the high school during a given 
year would perhaps take typewriting. Rank- 
ing next to the typewriting enrollment is 
general business also with 27,000 students, 
which is 15 per cent of the total enrollment. 

Beginning shorthand has the third highest 
enrollment, 7,000 students; and bookkeeping 
and second-year shorthand each have about 
5,000 students. Approximately 4 per cent 
of all high school students take beginning 
shorthand; while 3 per cent take second-year 
shorthand and bookkeeping. 

Total enrollments in business subjects in 
the state is 81,548, or 46.5 per cent of the 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF BUSINESS COURSES OFFERED BY SCHOOLS 





Number of Class A Class B 


Class C Class D 
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Number 
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secondary students in the state; however, 
there are 68,816 students, or 38 per cent, who 
take one or more business courses. 


ENROLLMENTS BY SEX. Business educators 
are becoming more concerned with the prob- 
lem of providing courses for boys as well as 
for girls in the public high schools. The 
enrollments for the various business courses 
are analyzed according to sex in Table 4, 
on page 163. Generally, the business courses 
offered by the schools in the state appear to 
attract more girls than boys since 70 per cent 
of the enrollments are girls. 


Only one third of the-enrollments in book- 
keeping, typewriting, and basic business 
courses other than general business are boys. 
Very few boys take shorthand, business 
English, secretarial training, office practice, 
or clerical practice as shown in Table 4. 


General business, business law, economic 
geography, consumer business, business 
arithmetic, retailing, and salesmanship are 
taken as often by boys as by girls. By pro- 
viding these courses Minnesota schools do 
provide to some extent for boys in the 
business education program. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 1. Type 
writing, bookkeeping, and shorthand sti!! 
lead the offerings of Minnesota schools and 
are followed by general business, business 
law, consumer business and clerical practice. 

2. Half of the schools in the state offer 
five or six business courses. Approximate] 
80 per cent of the schools offer either four 
five, six, or seven courses. Many of the 
small schools in the state offer the same 
number of business courses as do the larger 
schools by using an alternating plan. 

3. Thirty-eight per cent of the high schoo! 
students in the state take one or more busi- 
ness courses. Fifteen per cent of the total en- 
rollment is enrolled in typewriting each year. 

4. Generally, the business courses offered 
by the schools in the state appear to attract 
more girls than boys since 70 per cent of the 
enrollments in business subjects are girls. 

5. General business, business law, eco- 
nomic geography, consumer business, busi- 
ness arithmetic, retailing and salesmanship 
are taken as often by boys as by girls. About 
one third of the enrollments in typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and basic business are boys. 


TABLE 3 
ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES 








Subjects 


Students 


Per Cent of 
Enrolled 


Total Enrollment 





Typewriting 

General business 

Other basic business 
Shorthand—first year 
Bookkeeping—first year 
Shorthand—second year 
Business law 


Economic geography................-+.++: 


Office practice 
Consumer business 
Clerical practice 
Secretarial training 
Business arithmetic 


Business English 
Salesmanship 
Bookkeeping—second year 


Total enrollment in business subjects 





27,392 
16,261 
10,865 
7,256 
5,263 
5,230 
2,394 
2,272 
1,145 
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767 
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219 
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152 
137 
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TABLE 4 
ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS COURSES ACCORDING TO SEX 








Courses 


BOYS 
Per Cent 


GIRLS 
Per Cent 





Typewriting 

General business 

Other basic business 
Bookkeeping—first year 
Shorthand—first year 
Shorthand—second year 
Business law 

Economic geography 
Office practice 
Consumer business 
Clerical practice 
Secretarial training 
Business arithmetic 
Retailing 

Comptometry 

Business English 
Salesmanship 
Bookkeeping—second year 


TOTALS 


36. 
47. 
33. 


63. 
52. 
66. 
66. 
98. 
98. 
49. 
47. 
91. 
45. 
90. 
98. 
50. 
56. 
83. 
96. 
49 . 
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Effective Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 158) 


Human Relations in 


Selling 


Meeting One 


Meeting Two 
Meeting Three 


- Buying Motives 


Sales Pre-Approach 
and Approach 


Sales Interview and 
Presentation 


Meeting Four 


Meeting Five Handling Objections 


and Closing the Sale 


Managing the Sales- 
man’s Time and his 
Territory 


Meeting Seven — The Function of Ad- 
vertising and Display 
in Selling 

Meeting Eight — Analyzing the Sales- 
man’s Duties and the 
Field of Sales Manage- 
ment 

We know you will agree that this program 

was well accepted by the salesmen of Mil- 


Meeting Six 
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waukee and the surrounding area because 
our class of 240 sales students, shown in the 
accompanying photograph, was the largest 
single class in the history of our school. We 
are presently getting ready for our third 
class in effective salesmanship, and we be- 
lieve there will be many more classes in the 
future. 

The Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools offer a wide range of distributive 
education courses, including: advertising 
principles, buying and merchandising, cash- 
lering, credit procedures, display techniques, 
fabric facts, marketing, non-textiles, princi- 
ples of selling, retail sales promotion, retail 
selling, and training restaurant personnel. 

Modern technology and good American 
know-how have made it possible for the 
United States to produce a tremendous 
amount of goods and services. Our nation’s 
health and economy depend on the ability 
of our salesmen to convert products into 
sales dollars that pay salaries, create new 
industries, and raise the standard of living. 
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The Ethies of Completed Practice 
Sets and Workbooks 


by ALVIN J. MUNCHEL, BATESVILLE HIGH SCHOGL 


BATESVILLE, INDIANA 


Should bookkeeping students be permitted to keep completed work- 
books and practice sets? Mr. Munchel thinks not, and explains the 
procedures used in his classes to handle this situation. 


There is, perhaps, nothing so calculated to 
put a sparkle in a bookkeeping teacher’s 
eye as a new edition of his favorite book- 
keeping text. Outdated chapters, ridiculous 
prices, discarded practices are all gone by 
the board and in their place are current 
procedures. But the greatest boon of all is 
something entirely different. 


The teacher is in the driver’s seat. He 


knows, with certainty, that there are no 
completed exercises, workbooks, or practice 
sets circulating among his alert clientele. 


The average student is honest. There is 
no question about it; however, the tempta- 
tion to look at a completed set when he is 
searching for a mistake in his work is some- 


times too great and he is thereby denied 
one of the greatest character-building, gen- 
uinely thrilling experiences any student can 
have — that of unsnarling a mess of his own 
creation. Students’ copying a study guide or 
even a work sheet happens all too frequently 
even when students are under close super- 
vision. 

It is economically impossible, however, 
for the publisher to put out a new edition 
every year or so. Many states and schools 
adopt texts for a period of years. Simple 
consideration for the parents’ already over- 
strained purse in our great free educational 
system mandates another method of pre- 
venting students from copying. The follow- 
ing paragraphs describe how one teacher is 
attempting to meet the copying problem. 


First and foremost: All work, if possible, 
is done under the teacher’s supervision dur- 
ing the 55-minute period required in schools 
accredited by the Secondary School Associa- 
tions. Some assignments will, of course, be 
completed outside the classroom, but the 
all-important first attack on new develop- 
ments of the cycle and the first week or so 
of all practice sets are done under the super- 
vision of the teacher. 
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Completed exercises are checked, handed 
back for correction, and then destroyed. 
Study guides are kept until after the semes- 
ter tests have been administered and then 
they are destroyed. The consumable work- 
book is consumed and there will be no 
ghosts to haunt succeeding years — at least 
from that source. 

Practice sets present another problem. 
The student pays his hard-earned cash, 
works like a merry dervish to complete it, 
and logically wants to preserve it to show all 
posterity. The dangers inherent in having a 
currently used, completed, and checked 
practice set circulating in the community 
are obvious. Here is a way most of the 
difficulty can be eliminated. 

The class understands before starting the 
set that upon completion it will be kept by 
the teacher. If the request is made now, 
however, the set will be returned after a 
period of five years. It is not an insurmount- 
able problem to find an attic in which to 
store the few requested sets. The student is 
satisfied and only a few of them ask to have 
their sets returned after five years. In five 
years a good possibility exists that new 
textbooks and sets will be available. 

The teacher now knows beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that no completed prob- 
lems of any type can have strayed away 
from his control. He cannot be sure of 
importations from other communities but 
the risk is slight. It would be practically 
nonexistent should some similar plan of 
handling completed sets and workbooks be 
adopted by all teachers. 

Practically all teachers understand the 
responsibility of preventing keys from falling 
into the hands of students. It goes without 
saying that they should be kept in locked 
files when not in use, especially during vaca- 
tion periods. Leaving the keys and manuals 
for succeeding teachers is traditional profes- 
sional courtesy. 
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Retail 
Merchandising 


SELLING 4th Edition 


By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 


MERCHANDISING RETAIL MERCHANDISING is based upon 


the best prevailing courses of study in 
distributive education. It is practical in 


DISPL AY nature because it is filled with actual ex- 
e 


amples and applications gleaned from the 
retailing world. 


BUYING Each chapter is motivated by a story that 
e 


is within the experience of the student. 
The student proceeds from the known to 


STOCK CONTROL = Rc ga A retailing vocabulary is 


an d RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a down-to- 
earth textbook. The student sees why cer- 


tain principles are important, and he gets 
MANY OTHER TOPICS actual practice peepee. 57 these principles. 
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For Advanced 
| WL | Typing or 
Popular ' ae 4 3 wale Office Practice 


Nationally 
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By Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE provides forty real office jobs. There is 
a booklet containing the job instructions together with all the necessary sta- 
tionery, including letterheads, order blanks, payroll forms, inventory forms, 
onionskin paper, carbon paper, legal forms, index cards, invoices, bills of 
lading, telegraph blanks, special envelopes, and many other types of stationery. 


These materials may be used advantageously in advanced typewriting classes 
or in office practice. 


Materials are assembled in an attractive envelope with four office folders con- 
taining the different types of materials. 

An additional folder is provided for 

completed work. 
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Bloomsburg Conference 

The seventh annual conference for teachers 
and administrators was held at Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on November 7. The conference, 
which was planned for business, secondary, 
and elementary teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, was based on the theme 
“Today’s Children — Tomorrow’s Citizens.” 
Elsie Leffingwell, Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College, Pittsburgh, gave a demonstra- 
tion lesson in practical teaching techniques 
to help students and teachers develop skill 
in taking shorthand dictation. Roy W. Poe 
of the Gregg Publishing Company gave a 
demonstration lesson on teaching insurance. 

Following the demonstration lessons and 
discussion group a general session was held 
in the Carver Auditorium. President 
Harvey A. Andruss extended greetings to the 
conference group. The address at the general 
session was given by Dr. James M. Hepbron, 
chairman, Maryland State Commission on 
Juvenile Delinquency. Dr. Hepbron spoke 
on the topic, “Keeping Justice on the Job.” 

The conference concluded with a luncheon 
in the College Dining Room. 
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Dr. Studebaker to Retire 


On November 20 and 
21 a great dream was 
realized at Muncie, Indi- 
ana, and a great man was 
recognized for many 
years of service. 

At the annual state 
conference at Ball State 
Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, on Novem- 
ber 20 and 21, the new 
building housing the De- 
partment of Business 
Education was formally 
dedicated and ret Te - 
the inspection of the 
public. For Ae 
the Department of Business Education has 
its own building designed specifically for it 
in the most modern manner and fully 
equipped with the most modern equipment. 

This new building and the department are 
a tribute to Dr. Mark E. Studebaker, who 
will retire in the spring of 1954. He went to 
Ball State Teachers College in 1918 and on 
his retirement will have served thirty-six 
years. During that time a nationally recog- 
nized business education program has been 
developed at Ball State Teachers College. 
Through his leadership an _ outstanding 
faculty has always been maintained, and 
Ball State College has been recognized as one 
of the most successful business teacher- 
training institutions in the United States. 

Before going to Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Studebaker taught at Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Indiana, and 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. He obtained his B.A. degree from 
Manchester College, his B.S. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh, and his M.A. 
degree from Ohio State University. In 1988 
Manchester College awarded him the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. in recognition of his 
outstanding work in business education. 

Dr. Studebaker is past president of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions and Indiana Business 
Educators Club. For many years his depart- 
ment sponsored state contests in Indiana. 
He has been active in the development of the 
Future Business Leaders of America in the 
state of Indiana. 

Throughout his many years of service, 
Dr. Studebaker has written for professional 
publications and wrote a textbook on farm 
bookkeeping. He has been active in state 
and national organizations. 
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STEP BY STEP I 


A SPIRAL MET 


There are two ampeenes aspects of the total plan of this book. The 
first part of the plan involves the spiral development — proceeding 
from a simple treatment in the first cycle through constantly ex- 
panding cycles with new subject matter, new illustrations, new 
examples, new forms, and new procedures introduced in each new 
cycle. The other part of the plan is the step-by-step procedure in 
developing each major topic. Each topic is broken down into small 
specific steps that can be easily understood as a part of the whole 


procedure. 


20th Centur 


Bookkeeping & Accountinc 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


These features are at your command: 


i. 


9. Four projects, longer than problems are in- 


. Realistic cases are used for discussion. 


New terms are printed in italics and are included 
for vocabulary study at the end of each chapter. 


. Many visual aids are included and questions 


pertaining to these are included at the end of the 
chapters. 


. Transactions are analyzed. 


Principles are summarized. 


. Self-checking procedures teach the student to 


check his own work. 


. There are written exercises at the end of each 


chapter and in the appendix. 


. Instructions for completing the exercises are 


carefully given. 


cluded. 
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--- AND READ 
WHAT TEACHERS 
S AY: 


“Let me congratulate you on your latest edition of 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING. I have 
gone through the book very carefully and find it 
to be ‘just the thing’ for the average small high 
school. It is the most practical book I have seen 
for the high school classes with a much more in- 
teresting and practical approach. I’m really sold 
on it and am happy that I was able to get it.” 


* 


“We like the new features in the books and are 
having a satisfying experience in getting better 
acquainted with them through daily classroom 
use.” 





* 


“I have been using the new book and have enjoyed 
teaching from it very much. It is written in a 
language that the ordinary student can under- 
stand, therefore making the subject interesting and 
a pleasure to study.” ‘ 


w 


“We all like this new text very much. It is very 
instructive and interesting. It is much easier to 
work with than any book we have used.” 


w 


“My students certainly enjoy the new text, and it 
is one of the most complete and thorough texts I 
have ever had the pleasure of using. It is so care- 
fully worded, and so easily understood.” 


w 


“There is no need for me to go into detail enu- 
merating the improvements in the book, but I do 
want to commend you on Chapter 4. The intro- 
duction of columnar journals in this chapter 
eliminates many anticipatory questions in the 
minds of the students and leads to faster learning.” 


a 
“We like the fine way every step of bookkeeping is 


pictured and find the directions simple and 
explicit.” 
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Giftin Completes Doctorate 


] James F. Giffin, East- 
| ern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois, was 
awarded the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree by 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
The title of his study was 
“Community Relation- 
ships of Business Teach- 
ers in the High Schools 
of Illinois.” The study 
was made under the 
direction of Dr. Russell 
N. Cansler. 

Dr. Giffin received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Eastern [Illinois State College and his 
Master’s degree from Indiana University, 
Bloomington. After completing his military 
service in the U. S. Navy from 1941 to 1946, 
he accepted the position of associate pro- 
fessor at Eastern Illinois State College. He 
has written several articles for professional 
magazines and is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Delta Pi Epsilon. 











James Giffin 


Financial Security Training Programs 
Several school systems in the United 


States now have plans under way to give 
their teachers special training in budgeting, 
life insurance, investments, and other phases 
of money management, according to a report 
issued in New York by the Committee for 


Financial Security Education. Training 
programs have already been set up in the 
New York City and Chicago public school 
systems and a third was begun October Ist 
in Lansing, Michigan. Other systems are 
considering training projects for later in the 
school year. 


All these training programs are designed 
to encourage better teaching of family 
finance in the public schools and are at- 
tended by interested teachers from each 
school system. Among the subjects in which 
financial security will be taught will be 
social studies, home economics, general busi- 
ness, family life, and mathematics. 

The in-service training programs being 
conducted this year are in part the result of 
a series of graduate workshops that were 
held by eight United States universities 
during the past year, sponsored by the 
Committee for Financial Security Educa- 
tion. More than 300 teachers and other 
educators attended these workshops, which 
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lasted four to eight weeks and which gave 
intensive instruction in all phases of mone 
management and financial security. Specia' 
material was developed at the workshops 
during the summer for use in hundreds of 
school systems this winter, including new 
surveys of youths’ habits and attitudes 
towards money, new teaching units, and new 
program material for teacher training, adult 
education, and P.T.A. discussion groups. 


The importance of gearing high schoo! 
instruction to the needs and interests of the 
students themselves was recognized this past 
summer by two surveys on student attitudes 
towards money and spending. One survey 
was made at the University of Connecticut 
and the second in connection with the work- 
shop at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Both showed that money looms large as a 
problem for high school students and that 
many of these students have surprisingly 
large incomes earned from summer, part- 
time, and Saturday jobs. 


Pennsylvania Conferences 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association has arranged two conferences 
for the school year 1953-54. 


The Eastern Conference will be held at 
the Gratz High School, 17th and Luzerne 
Streets, Philadelphia, on Saturday, April 24, 
1954. Kenneth A. Shultz, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania, 
will be the program chairman, and Arthur 
Hertzfeld, Gratz Senior High School, will 
be the local chairman. 


The Western Conference will be held at 
the Senior High School, New Kensington, 
on Saturday, April 10, 1954. Katherine C. 
Blum, 1740 Brighton Road, Pittsburgh 12, 
will be the program chairman and John L. 
Keiser, 226 Vernon Street, New Kensington, 
will be the local chairman. 

Galen Walker, Senior High School, Mead- 
ville, will be the conference chairman at 
New Kensington and Morgan Foose, Senior 
High School, Neffsville, will be the con- 
ference chairman at Philadelphia. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
A practice outfit consisting of ten different narratives 
of transactions with the books of entry for keeping 
records of individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, and a 
small business. List Price, $1.28. 
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Annual Meeting SWPCSA 





The 27th annual con- 
vention of the Southwest- 
ern Private Commercial 
Schools Association was 
held at the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, October 
30-31, with the presi- 
dent, T. H. Rutherford, 
president, Rutherford- 
Metropolitan School of 
Business, Dallas, presid- 
ing. The convention 
opened with an address 
by the Honorable R. L. 
Thornton, mayor of the 
city of Dallas. Mr. 
Thornton is a- private 
business school graduate. The speakers at 
the October 30 evening session for executives 
included A. L. Sheff, The Speedwriting Com- 
pany, New York; Hampton Rutherford, 
Rutherford-Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness, Dallas; and J. D. Livingstone, Brantley- 
Draughon College, Fort Worth, Texas. 


The October 31 breakfast was sponsored 
by the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges. Following the breakfast there was 
a panel participated in by J. L. Brawford, 
The H. M. Rowe Company; Vernon Forest, 
American Accountants Training Associa- 
tion; Crawford Treat, Gregg Publishing 
Company; Gretchen A. Schoenfeld, Steno- 
graphic Machines, Incorporated; and Clem 
Boling, South-Western Publishing Company. 

The October 31 luncheon speaker was H. 
Everett Pope, president, National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools. The 
afternoon discussion panel consisted of C. M. 
Witherington, president, Memphis School 
of Commerce, Memphis, Tennessee; H. M. 
Butler, manager, Draughon’s Business Col- 
lege, Wichita Falls, Texas; Elmo George, 
principal, Enid Business College, Enid, 
Oklahoma; and L. E. Mathis, vice-president, 
Bish Mathis Institute, Monroe, Louisiana. 


New officers elected are: president, H. M. 
Butler; vice-president, Elmo George; and 
secretary-treasurer, J. D. Livingstone. Di- 
rectors: J. S. Gowans, president, State 
Business College, Miami, Oklahoma; J. P. 
Howell, manager, Baton Rouge-Draughon 
Business College, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
J.T. Vetter, president, Draughon School of 
Business, Little Rock, Arkansas; and H. E. 
Cannon, manager, Draughon Business Col- 
lege, Dallas, Texas. 

The teachers division of the association 
was presided over by the president, Mrs. 





H. M. Butler 
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Roberta H. Rucker, Rutherford-Metro- 
politan School of Business, Dallas. The 
panel discussion leaders of the October 30 
evening session were J. L. Brawford; 
Crawford Treat; J. Henry Thompson, Texas 
Regional Manager, Diebold, Incorporated, 
Dallas; and Clem Boling. 


Conference leaders of the October 31 
morning and afternoon sessions were: Short- 
hand — Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company; English and Spelling — J. L. 
Brawford; T'ypewriting — Jerry Robinson, 
assistant editor, South-Western Publishing 
Company; and Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, 
and Accounting — L. D. Heckman, Massey 
Business College, Houston, Texas, and Clem 
Boling. 

New officers of the teachers division are: 
president, Mrs. Billie Brownell, Massey 
Business College, Houston, Texas; vice- 
president, M. H. Wiley, Central City Com- 
mercial College, Waco, Texas; and secretary, 
Mrs. W. M. Dunlop, Norton Business Col- 
lege, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Wyoming Business Teacher Honored 





When the new junior 
high school building in 
Wheatland, Wyoming, is 
completed it will be 
named in honor of O. A. 
Libbey, who has been a 
teacher in the Business 
Department of Wheat- 
land High School since 
1930. Mr. Libbey, who 
received his Bachelor’s 
degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, has also taught for 
six summer sessions at 
the University of Wyo- 
ming. In addition to 
attending the University of Wyoming, 
Mr. Libbey has also attended Upper Iowa 
University and the University of Nebraska. 


Willard Fox, superintendent of schools of 
Wheatland, has this to say about Mr. Lib- 
bey: “Mr. Libbey has completely won the 
respect and esteem of the community 
through his untiring efforts to promote and 
foster the welfare of the school. Mr. Libbey 
maintains his own placement bureau and 
when he recommends a student, he or she is 
without question highly efficient and de- 
pendable.” 








O. A. Libbey 





Froehlich Completes Doctorate 


Paul E. Froehlich, New 
Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New 
Jersey, was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation by New York 
University. The title of 
his dissertation was ““The 
Determination of Con- 
tent and Procedures of a 
Bookkeeping Methods 
Course.” 

He received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Ander- 
son College, Anderson, 
Indiana, and his Master’s 
degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Dr. Froehlich has had experience as a 
teacher, supervisor, and administrator in 
business education in the secondary, private 
school, and college levels in Indiana, New 
York, and New Jersey. He has had five 
years of practical business experience, in- 
cluding the areas of secretarial duties, ac- 
counting, salesmanship, and complete busi- 
ness managership. 

Dr. Froehlich is an active member of 
numerous professional organizations, in- 
cluding Pi Omega Pi, Delta Pi Epsilon, and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

Dr. Froehlich is listed in Who’s Who in the 
East and Who’s Who in American Education. 
He is also a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana. 











Dr. Froehlich 


Delaware Teachers Meet 


The Delaware State Business Education 
Teachers Association held a luncheon meet- 
ing at the YMCA in Wilmington on Octo- 
ber 22 in conjunction with the 35th annual 
convention of the Delaware State Education 
Association. President Edward L. Williams 
of Rehoboth Beach High School, presided. 
Dr. James Gemmell, chairman, Business 
Education Division, Pennsylvania State 
College, spoke on “Trends in Business and 
Business Education.” 

On Friday morning, October 23, the 
Association met at the P. S. duPont High 
School for a coffee hour under the direction 
of Laura Richardson. Sectional meetings 
were then conducted as follows: Bookkeep- 
ing — chairman, David M. Green, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dover; recorder, George 
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Strain, Mount Pleasant High School; D/s- 
tributive Education — chairman, Mrs. Mi:r- 
guerite W. Packer, city coordinator of 
distributive education, Wilmington; 1. 
corder, Jean Gardner, Claymont High 
School; Shorthand and Typewriting — chair- 
man, John G. Leach, vice-president, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilmingto»; 
recorder, Theodore R. Parsell, Dagsboro; 
Clerical and Office Practice — chairman, 
Dr. Ramon C. Cobbs, superintendent of 
schools, Milford; recorder, Mrs. Frances 
Gaynor, P. S. duPont High School, Wilming- 
ton. 

Newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, George Strain, Mount Pleasant 
High School; vice-president, Harold S. Barr, 
Lord Baltimore High School, Ocean View; 
secretary-treasurer, Lois Frear, Wilmington 
High School. 


Curvin Miller Thompson 


Curvin Miller Thompson, founder and 
president of Thompson Colleges, York and 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, passed away re- 
cently. Mr. Thompson established the York 
School in 1921 and the Harrisburg School in 
1934. He was a charter member of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges and was its president for several years. 

Mrs. G. Blanche Thompson has partici- 
pated actively with her husband in the 
direction of the two schools and in other 
educational activities, and she will continue 
to direct the two schools. 


Ohio Siatiinns Teacher Appointed 


The appointment of H. Howard Lash as 
superintendent of the Fulton Centralized 
School, Swanton, Ohio, has been announced 


by the Board of Education. Mr. Lash 
taught business subjects at Howland Town- 
ship School, Warren, Ohio, and was also on 
the evening college staff of the Warren 
Business College. 

He received his Bachelor’s degree at West 
Liberty State College, West Liberty, West 
Virginia, and his Master’s degree from Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. In addition 
to contributing articles to business education 
periodicals, Mr. Lash is a member of the 
National Education Association, Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, Northwestern Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, and Fulton County 
Teachers Association. He is a member of 
Alpha Phi Sigma and an honorary member 
of the Warren Writers’ Club. 
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Florida Conference 


The Florida Business Education Associa- 

ion held its second annual work conference 
n Orlando on October 2 and 3. The general 
session was held on Friday afternoon with 
Della Rosenberg, president of the associa- 
tion, presiding. Frances Saunders, Orlando, 
was local chairman of the conference. 
Judson B. Walker, superintendent of schools, 
Orlando, and Don Wilkins of the Convention 
Bureau, welcomed the teachers. 

Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, consultant for 
the conference, held a question-and-answer 
session discussion and demonstrations on 
Friday afternoon. A fifteen-minute radio 
broadcast on F.B.E.A. was held on Friday 
afternoon with a panel composed of 
Mrs. Irma Shealey of Miami; Frances 
Causey, Wauchula; Frances Saunders, Or- 
lando; Dr. J. Frank Dame, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee; and Della Rosen- 
berg, Starke. 

On Friday night a dinner meeting was 
held at the Ft. Gatlin Hotel. Mrs. Strony 
spoke on “Trends in Secretarial Practice 
Today.” Following the dinner an informal 
reception was held. 

On Saturday morning there was a panel 
discussion on facilities for business education 


members were: Dr. Glen Murphy, Florida 
State University; Jewell Parker of Orlando, 
and James Baugher of Miami. Copies of 
classroom layouts were given to the group. 

Members of the local committee in charge 
of arrangements assisting Frances Saunders, 
chairman, were: Mrs. Louise Abke, Mary 
Shiver, Alt Nolle, Jewell Parker, Clarice 
Penny, Mrs. Raechel Ohse, and Howard 
Larson — all from Orlando. The Association 
officers are: president, Della Rosenberg, 
Starke; vice-president, Edna Long, Bartow; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Bessie Hiers, Lake 
City; and sgt.-at-arms, John Hudson, 
St. Petersburg. The business education 
district directors for this year are: Dis- 
trict 1 — Frances Grover, Milton; District 2 
— Mrs. Louella Kellog, Tallahassee (Eastern 
Section); Mrs. Clytie Mayfield, Wewahitch- 
ka (Western Section); District 3— 
Mrs. Bessie Hiers, Lake City; District 4 — 
L. C. Harwell, Jacksonville; District 5 — 
Mrs. Nancey Whittle, Melrose; District 
6 — Edna Long, Bartow; District 7 — Leon 
King, Tampa; District 8— Mrs. Maxine 
Barshell, West Palm Beach; District 9 — 
John Hudson, St. Petersburg; Frances 
District 10— Mrs. 


Causey, Wauchula; 


classrooms in new buildings. The panel Maudie Cook, Miami. 











Left to right: John Hudson, St. Petersburg, sgt.-at-arms; Frances Saunders, Orlando, local chairman; Edna Long, 
Bartow, vice-president; Della Rosenberg, Starke, president; Mrs. Bessie Hiers, Lake City, secretary-treasurer. 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, “ ing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating 
_ Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,”’ and ‘“The Interview.” Priee, 72 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Problem Clinic at N.B.T.A. 


Among the other features of the National 
Business Teachers Association annual con- 
vention, meeting in St. Louis during the 
Christmas holidays, will be a Problem Clinic. 
This is scheduled for 9:30 to 11:30 a.m., 
Wednesday, December 30, in the Hotel 
Jefferson. The program, under the direction 
of Katherine Humphrey, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, is as follows: 


THIRD ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 


Group 1— Problems of Colleges in Training 
Business Teachers 
Discussion Leader, Albert C. Fries, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California; 
Consultant, H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Recorder, Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Group 2 — Problems of Teachers of Beginning 
Shorthand 
Discussion Leader, Fred Cook, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Consultant, Dorothy Veon, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania; Recorder, Paul J. Boysen, Jesup Con- 
solidated School, Jesup, Iowa. 


Group 3 — Problems of Teachers of Transcrip- 
tion 
Discussion Leader, Russell J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Consultant, Hazel 
A. Flood, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota; Recorder, Edith Hammond, Senior 
High School, University City, Missouri. 


Group 4—Problems of Teachers of Type- 
writing (Emphasis on Beginning) 

Discussion Leader, Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Magazines, 
New York, New York; Consultant, Harves Rahe, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois; 
Recorder, Henriette Muller, Cedar Falls High 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Group 5—Problems of Teachers of Type- 
writing (Emphasis on production work and 
advanced skill building) 

Discussion Leader, T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Consultant, 
William J. Masson, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Recorder, Mildred Reed, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Group 6—Problems of Teachers of Office 
Practice and Machines 


Discussion Leader, Juanita Rauch, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; Consultant, Robert M. 
Swanson, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York; Recorder, Berrien Williams, 
Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Group 7 — Problems of Teachers of Distribu- 
tive Education 


Discussion Leader, Margaret Elam, St. Louis Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri; Consultant, William B. 
Logan, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Recorder, Clarence Pries, Cedar Falls High School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Group 8—Problems of Teachers of Basic 
Business Subjects (General business, law, 
consumership, etc.) 

Discussion Leader, Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado 
State College, Greeley, Colorado; Consultaii!, 
Charles B. Hicks, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Recorder, Agnes Lebada, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Group 9— Problems of Teachers in Preparing 
Students for Successful Human Relations in 
Job Adjustment (Guidance) 

Discussion Leader, Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York; Consultant, Mary Virginia Moore, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Recorder, 
Marjorie Spiecker, Leyden Community High 
School, Franklin Park, Illinois. 


Group 10—Problems in Effecting Needed 
Changes in the Business Curriculum 
Discussion Leader, Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Public 

Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Consultant, Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, New York, New 
York; Recorder, Edith Ennis, Campus High 
School, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Fal\s, 
Iowa. 


Group 11—Problems in Organizing and 
Stimulating Business Clubs for Dynamic 
Pupil Participation 
Discussion Leader, Helen H. Green, Michigan State 

College, East Lansing, Michigan; Consultant, 
Gladys Peck, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Recorder, E. L. Marietta, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Group 12— Problems of Teachers of Book- 
keeping 
Discussion Leader, Paul F. Muse, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; Con- 
sultant, Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota; Recorder, William Day, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Group 13 — Problems of Business Teachers in 
Establishing Good Relationships within the 
School and within the Community 
Discussion Leader, Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern 

Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois; Con- 
sultant, Irene Place, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Recorder, Geneva Nay, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 
by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


This book is a companion book to YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING, which 
made Miss Lamb famous as a writer of methods books. 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION provides a simple 
but clear and scholarly analysis of all methods of 
teaching shorthand. Comparisons are made and the 
advantages and disadvantages of various methods of 
teaching are an important part of the book. Every 
shorthand teacher will want to own a copy of this book 
and it is a must for every methods student. 


SINGLE COPIES $2.40 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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D.P.E. Elects New Officers 


The National Council of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, met on October 7-9 at 

javen Hill Lodge near Pontiac, Michigan. 
Delegates from all twenty-four chapters 
were present. 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, was named the new 
president. The other officers elected were: 
vice-president, Dr. Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee; secretary, Rosemarie Sca- 
variel, Robinson Township High School, 
Moon Run, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Dr. Frank Herndon, University of Missis- 
sippi, University; historian, Dr. Dorothy H. 
Veon, Pennsylvania State. College, State 
College; executive secretary, Dr. Charles B. 
Hicks, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
member of board and retiring president, 
Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 














Seated, left to right: Dr. Dorothy Veon, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Rosemarie Scavariel. 
Standing, left to right: Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Dr. Theodore Woodward, Dr. Frank Herndon, Dr. Charles B. Hicks 








Wilmoth Price Completes Doctorate 


Wilmoth C. Price, a member of the faculty 
of Winona State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minnesota, received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the commencement exercises 
held on August 20 at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. The title of his 
thesis is ““The Status of Consumer Education 
Courses in Colleges and Universities.” 

Dr. Price received his Bachelor of Science 
degree from St. Cloud State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, and his 
Master of Arts degree from the University 
of Minnesota. He has been an instructor in 
business education at Winona State Teachers 
College since September, 1952. He is a 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon, a professional 
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fraternity in business education, and Phi 
Delta Kappa, a graduate fraternity in edu- 
cation. He is also presently the newsletter 
editor of the Minnesota Business Education 
Association, an organization of Minnesota 
business teachers. He is a member of two 
national business teacher organizations — 
the National Business Teachers Association 
and the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 

An article written by Dr. Price for a 
business periodical was selected as one of 
the outstanding articles in business educa- 
tion in 1952. This selection of the fifty best 
articles was made by various chapters of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 
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New Jersey Annual Meeting 


The ninth annual convention of the New 
Jersey Association of Schools of Business was 
held at the Marine Grill, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, on October 24. Harold F. Hudson, 
director, Stafford Hall School of Business, 
Summit, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation. The other newly elected officers are: 
vice-president, Ray E. Kipp, vice-president, 
Drake Secretarial College, Jersey City; 
treasurer, Clifford B. Donovan, principal, 
Donovan Business College, Hackensack. 


Professor Stanford Hendrickson of State 
Teachers College, Paterson, was the speaker 
at the morning session. His topic was “Im- 
provement of Instruction Through the Use 
of Visual and Auditory Aids.” John S. 
Thompson, vice-chairman of the Board, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, addressed the group in the after- 
noon. 


Dr. Robert H. Morrison, assistant com- 
missioner for higher education, New Jersey 
State Department of Education, was awarded 
the Annual Citation of Merit. The presenta- 
tion of the award was made by Harold F. 
Hudson. Mrs. Theodora Brown, Stafford 
Hall School of Business, Summit, was the 
recipient of the Annual Certificate for Out- 
standing Classroom Service. This certificate 
was presented to Mrs. Brown by Dr. John A. 
Wilcox, director, Ridgewood Secretarial 
School. 


1954 American Business Education Yearbook 


Guidance Procedures in Business Educa- 
tion will be the title of the 1954 American 
Business Education Yearbook. The Yearbook 
is published under the joint sponsorship of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
and the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. The work of the editorial staff will be 
coordinated by Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. He will be assisted by the 
following associate editors: Dr. Inez Ray 
Wells, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Dr. Vernal Carmichael, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; and Dr. James M. 
Thompson, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 

Guidance Procedures in Business Educa- 
tion will be a helpful guide and reference 
book for prospective, new, and experienced 
business teachers. School administrators 
and personnel directors interested in im- 
proving instruction in business education 
will find this Yearbook extremely helpful. 
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The seventeen chapters in this Yearbook 
will represent contributions by more than 
thirty of the outstanding leaders in busi:ess 
education. 

The exact publication date of the Year- 
book will be announced later by the Joint 
Publication Commission. The tentative 
publication date has been set for April, 1954, 


Maryland Luncheon Meeting 


The Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation held a luncheon meeting at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore on October 16 
in conjunction with the 86th annual conven- 
tion of the Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Helen Hearn, M.B.E.A. 
president, presided. The Locke Department 
of the General Electric Company staged a 
program showing a graphic description of 
the operation of the American business 
system. 

Newly elected officers include the follow- 
ing: president, Joseph P. Murray, Parkville 
High School; vice-president, James G. 
Brown, Patterson Park High School, Balti- 
more; secretary, Allen C. Spangler, Laurel 
High School; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret 
Lotz, Howard County High School, Ellicott 
City. 

a * ca 


North Dakota Meeting 


The annual meeting of the North Dakota 
Business Education Association was held in 
Minot on October 22. Dr. Ray G. Price, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, was 
the guest speaker. He spoke on the subject 
of bookkeeping. 

The newly elected officers are: chairman, 
Donald Aase, Lisbon; vice-chairman, Donna 
Jean Thompson, Mandan; secretary, Beverly 
Thompson, Rugby; treasurer, Shirley Ann 
Nelson, New Rockford. 

Alice Hansen of Bismarck Junior College 
was elected for a three-year term to the 
Executive Board of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association. 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Annual Convention 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions will be held at the Conrad- 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on February 
11, 12, and 13, 1954. The program chairmen 
are: Dr. Donald J. Tate, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, and Dorothy L. 
Travis, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 
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How to Make a Case Study in Shorthand 


(Submitted by Margaret Ann Jones 
Galax High School 
Galax, Virginia) 


Shorthand teaching technology would 
advance if a study were made of the learner 
in action. Seeing the learner as he performs 
his work from day to day is very beneficial to 
a teacher, mainly because the teacher can 
then determine if his methods of teaching 
are effective. 

Perhaps the best way to analyze a student’s 
work is by means of a case study. The case 
study method has a two-fold purpose: (1) 
to observe the learner in action; (2) to make 
recommendations for the learner’s improve- 
ment. The case study could also serve as a 
means of evaluating teaching methodology. 

Before making a case study in shorthand 
the teacher must have in mind the points 
he wishes to observe. Some of these points 
are as follows: (1) interest of student, (2) 
participation in class, (3) types of errors 
made and why they are made, (4) punctua- 
tion skill, (5) spelling skill, (6) grammat- 
ical level, (7) vocabulary level, (8) manual 
dexterity, (9) dictation speed, and (10) tran- 
scription speed. It is of great importance, 
especially in the final analysis, to know the 
student’s intelligence quotient, his emotional 
stability, his attitude, and his temperament. 


Daily Record: A daily record of obser- 
vations made by the teacher is essential. 
One way to do this is to place at the top of 
a sheet of paper a description of what is to 
be observed by the teacher; then the sheet 
should be left blank for daily notations. 
During the class period notes should be re- 
corded as the teacher observes the student. 
Of course, it is best to make notations during 
the class period, but if the teacher is pressed 
for time, his observations can be written up 
at the end of the class period. 


Length of Time: There is no set time as 
to how long a case study should be made. 


This factor depends upon the teacher, the 
results he receives, and the amount of col- 
lected information from which he will draw 
his conclusions. 


Assembling the Study: When the teacher 
feels that he has done a sufficient amount of 
observing, he can begin to compile the in- 
formation on hand. In compiling the in- 
formation, each day’s work should be care- 
fully analyzed so that changes in the stu- 
dent’s work and the teacher’s method of 
teaching can be made. After carefully study- 
ing the case, the teacher can make recom- 
mendations for improvement. These recom- 
mendations should include suggestions for 
improving the student’s work as well as the 
teaching methods. 

The case would be most helpful if it were 
written up in usable form and filed for 
future reference. This record could be used 
later in determining the student’s ability 
to do advanced shorthand work. 


Summary: If the case study method is 
used to determine how the student learns, 
the teacher and the student will be bene- 
fited. Not only does the teacher observe 
the learner in action, but advancement in his 
teaching technology results from such a 
study. The teacher should prepare a list of 
points that he wishes to observe, make daily 
observations, and take notes on the learner’s 
reactions. There is no time limit as to the 
number of observations to make. The time 
used for each case study depends upon the 
teacher and the amount of essential in- 
formation he has available. When the study 
has been completed, the teacher should 
make recommendations for the student’s 
improvement and should also use this in- 
formation as a means of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of his teaching methodology. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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A First-Year Typewriting Examination 


(Submitted by Joseph J. Murray 
High School 
Strawberry Point, Iowa) 


It is the practice in most of our high 
schools today to allot to each course at the 
end of the year a certain amount of time for 
final examinations. Superintendents and 
supervisors expect typewriting teachers, as 
well as other teachers, to conduct a test 
during the time allotted and give a semester 
examination mark. 

Typewriting as a skill subject does not 
lend itself easily to an examination schedule. 
Merely giving a series of timed writings, 
while perhaps arriving at a grade, dees not 
fulfill the essentials of a good examination — 
timed writings alone do not cover all the 
skills acquired during the first year of the 
typing course. 

In order to meet the requirements of a 
semester test grade and to see for myself 
how well students do in a test situation, I 
have constructed an examination that would 
seem to be very lifelike because it touches on 
all the important skills and is similar to 
actual office work. Even superficial observa- 
tion will show that regardless of a student’s 
outlook toward a daily or weekly quiz, the 
final examination motivates him to do his 
best work. Thus, during the 80 minutes 
allotted to the examination, the student will 
strive to do his best. 

The examination proper is divided into 
four parts: 


Part One consists of three business letters 
— ashort, a medium, and a long letter. Each 
letter contains a return address, an inside 
address, a salutation, the body, and the 
complimentary close. Paragraphs are indi- 
cated, but the student is left to figure out 
the best way to set up the letter. One letter 
contains a reference to an enclosure to test 
the student’s power of observation. Each 
letter is to be typed as an original with a 
carbon copy. Any mistakes are to be 
corrected on both copies. An envelope is to 
be addressed for each letter. 


Part Two of the examination consists of a 
letter ordering merchandise and a blank 
invoice. The student is to fill out the invoice 
in good form. 


Part Three of the examination is a proof- 
reading test. It consists of a paragraph on a 
half sheet of paper containing about fifteen 
proofreaders’ marks. The student centers 
the paragraph on another half sheet of paper, 
making all indicated corrections. 
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The final part of the examination consists 
of a tabulated report. In our school I use the 
basketball schedule for the next year. This 
schedule entails setting up columnar head- 
ings for the date, the day of the week, the 
opposing team, the place the game is to be 
played (here or there) and the type (boys, 
girls, junior high, or a combination). 

Grading the test requires approximately 
five minutes for each examination. I use a 
dollars and cents basis for grading to achieve 
a paycheck situation. A perfect score on the 
examination would be $1.35. This amount is 
arrived at by the following distribution of 
credits: 

*Short letter 

*Medium letter 

*Long letter 
Envelopes @ 5¢ each 


Proofreading 


Basketball schedule 


*In correcting these, use the carbon 
copy. 


The amount needed for a particular grade 
will depend on the individual teacher. I use 
the following scale. 


This examination and method of grading 
give three results that are noteworthy. First, 
there are usually no “F” grades given. In 
two years I have had only two “F’”’ students 
out of 60. Second, there are not too many 
**A”’ grades given. In the two years J have 
had only 5 “A” students out of 60. Finally, 
and most important from a skill standpoint, 
the fastest typists will not always get the 
“‘A’s.” For example, the highest mark on 
the test I have had is $1.31. This was 
achieved by a girl whose fastest five-minute 
timing was only 45 words a minute net as 
compared to a girl who achieved 64 words a 
minute net yet only made $1.04. 

In conclusion, this examination admittedly 
has its imperfections. However, as a moti- 
vating tool and as a device to test skill in 
office situations its use seems fully justified. 
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Pi Omega Pi National Award 


ita chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national 
business education fraternity, received the 
Pi Omega Pi National Chapter Award for 
the school year 1952-58. The award is given 
on the basis of points accumulated through 
chapter reports to National Council mem- 
bers, chapter publications, and chapter 

rojects. 

The first fifteen chapters with their ranks 
are as follows: (1) Eta — North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas; (2) Gamma Nu — 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia; (3) Beta Nu— Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; (4) Gamma 
Epsilon — University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; (5) Beta 
Upsilon — Central College, Fayette, Mis- 


souri; (6) Alpha Zeta — Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri; (7) Beta Theta — New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico; 
(8) Alpha Chi— Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois; 
(9) Alpha Phi— Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; (10) Gamma — 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; (11) Alpha Delta — State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; (12) Chi 
—Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; (13) Mu— Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; (14) Rho 
— Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma; (15) Gamma Mu— Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 




















Eta Chapter, Pi Omega Pi, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 








Kentucky Business Teachers Meet 


The annual fall meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association was held on 
Saturday, October 24, 1953, in the Little 
Theater of Eastern State College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. K.B.E.A. president, John 
Tabb, Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville, 
presided. Approximately 85 business 
teachers from all parts of the state, local 
businessmen, and business majors of Eastern 
State College attended the meeting. 

Louis J. Bosse, managing director, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Kentucky, gave a report 
on “Industrial Employment Today in Ken- 
tucky.”” Ben R. Shaver, secretary-treasurer, 
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American Air Filter Company, Louisville, 
told the group what his company considers 
the “Basic Needs of the Office Worker.” 
William Edie, office employment manager, 
The Girdler Company, Louisville, was dis- 
cussion chairman for a panel on “Co- 
operation Between Business Teachers and 
Business.” 

Following the meeting a luncheon was 
served in the Blue Room of the Student 
Union Building with a boys’ quartet, mem- 
bers of Sigma Tau Pi and Pi Omega Pi, and 
the college methods classes helping to make 
it a more delightful occasion. 
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P.O.P. Installs New Chapter at UCLA 


On June 6, 1953, Gamma Tau chapter, the 
91st chapter of Pi Omega Pi, was installed 
on the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Dr. S. J. Wanous, 
chairman of the Business Education Depart- 
ment of U.C.L.A., assisted by Frances 
Botsford and Mrs. Dorothy Collette, was in 
charge of the installation. 


There were twenty-nine members initiated 
at this meeting. Dr. Woodrow W. Baldwin 
of the Business Education Department was 
elected sponsor of Gamma Tau chapter. The 
officers of the chapter are: president, Mary 
Veitch; vice-president, William Lynch; re- 
cording secretary, Marilyn Carver; assistant 
secretary, Marion Coleman; corresponding 
secretary, Vinette Skjelstad; historian, Mari- 
lynn Minsberg; treasurer, Thomas McDon- 
nell; and sergeant-at-arms, Edward Robings. 



















Seated, left to right: eres. peers. Dr. S. J. Wanous, 
Mary Veitch, Dr. W. W. Baldwin 

Standing, left to right: 
McDonnell, 
William Lynch, Vinette Skjelstad. 


eel Robings, Thomas 
Marilynn Minsberg, Marion Coleman, 


- * a 
New Business Education Publication 


E. C. McGill, head, Department of Busi- 
ness and Business Education, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, has announced 
the beginning of a new publication entitled 
Business Education Newsletter. The new 
quarterly, written and published by the 
Kansas State Teachers College Business 
Department, will be sent free of charge to 
every Kansas high school and junior college 
business teacher as well as to any other in- 
terested persons upon request. Publication 
dates are October 1, December 1, February 1, 
and April 1. The objective of the newsletter 
is to serve business education in Kansas. 

Gerald W. Maxwell, a member of the 
Business Department, has been named as 
editor. He will be assisted by the other 
members of the faculty: Rida Duckwall, 
Walter Elder, Ethel Hansen, Findley Hartz- 
ler, Victor Hiett, Adelaide Kauzer, Marjorie 
Kelly, and Raymond Russell. 
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New Second Edition 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR 


EVERYONE 


By Moore and Wheland 


For your fall classes we offer a new 
one-semester volume of RECORD 
KEEPING FOR EVERYONE. This is 
a completely new book that does not 
depend upon the principles of debit 
and credit. It is a simplified non- 
vocational record keeping book spe- 
cifically designed for all students. It 
provides a spiral development start- 
ing with personal records and build- 
ing up through club, organizational, 
family, professional, and small busi- 
ness records. For business students 
it provides a fitting introduction to 
vocational bookkeeping. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and 
Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Mr. Chairman: Conferences Can Be Successful 


(Submitted by Virginia D. Droms 
Norwood-Norfolk Central High School 
Norwood, New York) 


As business teachers, one might assume 
that we “practice what we preach.” How- 
ever, we have probably all had the un- 
fortunate experience of attending a badly 
organized business education conference, 
particularly one on the local level. Just such 
a conference has prompted these suggestions 
which are adapted from the methods used 
in organizing successful business teacher 
conferences. 


The theme or focal point around which a 
conference is organized often determines the 
success of the meeting. It would seem that 
business teachers, meeting together in area 
meetings, need to have an opportunity to 
broaden their horizons and to view business 
education as more than “words per minute.” 


For example, a conference might be built | 


around the importance of consumer eco- 
nomic education, the place of the classroom 
teacher in guidance, or a company training 
program that would help the teacher increase 
his understanding of what business wants 
and expects from high school graduates. 
These are only three conference theme sug- 
gestions, but the list of worth-while topics 
could be much longer and would still elimi- 
nate a rehashing of whether to teach book- 
keeping from the balance sheet approach or 
from the journal approach. Our conferences 
need to broaden our outlook on business 
education rather than leave us with the 
same ideas that we had before going to the 
meeting. 

If the first step in widening our outlook 
is to select a suitable theme, the second step 
is also important and involves the selection 
of speakers. In business education we are 


fortunate in that, regardless of the section’ 


of the country, there is an almost unlimited 
number of outstanding business educators, 
state supervisors, and businessmen who 
could contribute much to help teachers, 
through a conference, do a better job of 
teaching. If we want good speakers (and 
we do need them), a conference needs to be 
planned months before the day of the actual 
meeting. It is not too early to begin plan- 
ning next year’s conference and inviting the 
person or persons whom you hope to have as 
speakers. Either we recognize that good 
speakers are busy people with full schedules 
or we have a group of teachers brought 
together for a conference only to find that 
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the program consists of discussing the same 
old problems among ourselves. 

In addition to planning the theme and 
inviting speakers, attention also needs to be 
given to securing the support and enthusiasm 
of the individual teacher. A letter sent to 
each business teacher in the area will do 
much to create interest and is well worth the 
little time it requires. Such a letter should 
describe the program and include a way for 
the teacher to indicate whether or not he or 
she plans to attend. Asking teachers to 
indicate whether or not they plan to attend 
a meeting has a psychological effect that 
we cannot afford to overlook. 


The social side of a conference is, in many 
ways, as important as the business aspect. 
To facilitate the learning of names, it is 
hoped that name cards would be prepared in 
advance and that they would be distributed 
to the teachers upon their arrival. But more 
important than name tags is the fact that 
most teachers like to eat. Instead, of letting 
each one go his own way at meal time, it 
would add much to the spirit of the con- 
ference if those attending were able to have 
a meal together. The arrangements can be 
as simple as just reserving the necessary 
space in a local restaurant. In this case it 
is not the food but the opportunity for 
fellowship and the exchanging of ideas that 
are important. 

A well-planned conference on the local 
level is worth every minute of the relatively 
little time needed to organize it. The divi- 
dends in terms of teacher interest, support, 
enthusiasm, and education are of inestimable 
value. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
book. It can be used as an independent project in 
office practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are 
ten assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 
The work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from wages, 
and preparing payroll reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Chicago 5 

















New Aptitude Tests 


A new, scientific tool for personnel 
directors has been announced by Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois, one of the 
nation’s largest publishers of testing and 
guidance materials. It is the new test 
battery, “FACT — Flanagan Aptitude Clas- 
sification Tests” — consisting of fourteen 
critical job elements which have been found 
through on-the-job analyses to be the neces- 
sary skills of eighteen different occupations. 

The occupations for which FACT has 
been validated are: accountant, artist, busi- 
nessman, chemist, office clerk, draftsman, 
electrician, engineer, machinist, mathemati- 
cian, mechanic, airplane. pilot, plumber, 
printer, salesperson, secretary, structural 
worker, and writer. 

Various combinations of the following 
skills are needed for an individual’s success 
in a given occupation: (1) inspection, 
(2) coding, (3) memory, (4) precision, 
(5) assembly, (6) scales, (7) co-ordination, 
(8) judgment and comprehension, (9) arith- 
metic, (10) patterns, (11) components, 
(12) tables, (13) mechanics, and (14) ex- 
pression. 

The FACT battery was developed by 
Dr. John C. Flanagan, professor of psy- 


chology at the University of Pittsburgh and 
director of the American Institute for Re- 
search, a nonprofit organization devoted to 
scientific study of the use of human re- 


sources. Dr. Flanagan gained nation-wide 
attention for his work in establishing the 
Army Air Force Aviation Psychology Pro- 
gram during World War II, the major 
accomplishment of which was the selection 
and classification of air-crew candidates. 

Proof of FACT’S ability to predict accu- 
rately has come from extensive follow-up 
studies of 1,600 high school seniors who were 
first given the battery in 1947. Those who 
showed high aptitudes in given occupations 
and pursued those occupations progressed 
far more steadily and favorably in pay scale 
and responsibility than those scoring less 
well, Dr. Flanagan found. 

Most occupations do not require high 
abilities in all fourteen skills measured by 
FACT tests. Rather, different occupations 
require different combinations of the four- 
teen skills; that is, a successful electrician 
possesses different abilities from those of a 
successful salesman. It is also true that some 
occupations require similar abilities but in 
varying degrees. The ability to read scales 
quickly and accurately is important for both 
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nurses and engineers, and the understandir:z 
of mechanical principles is important {or 
mechanics, draftsmen, and engineers. 

Dr. Flanagan found that where a partic.- 
lar occupation requires skills measured by 
several FACT tests, the scores on those 
tests provide a good indication of aptitude 
for that occupation. Studies of salesmen, for 
instance, have shown that a successful one 
is usually above average in memory, arith- 
metic, and the ability to express himself well. 

To assist personnel directors in gaining a 
complete picture of the potential employee's 
success on the job, Science Research Asso- 
ciates has prepared a “Job Test Chart” for 
industrial selection and placement. This 
chart lists achievement, personality, and 
interests tests to be given in conjunction 
with the FACT battery to assure that the 
individual is “right” in all aspects for the 
position. 

FACT is easy to administer and score 
through easy-to-understand manuals. Al- 

»though the complete battery takes more 
than five hours to finish, individual tests 
vary in length from 2 minutes to 40 minutes, 
depending on the material involved. A ma- 
jority of the occupations require three to 
five tests and can be administered and 
scored in about an hour. 


a e & 
Alpha lota Convention 


The twentieth international convention of 
Alpha Iota, international honorary business 
sorority, was held at the Hotel Palliser, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada, on June 25-28. 
About 175 members from north, south, east, 
and west — as far west as Honolulu — were 
in attendance. ‘ 

Marjorie Lang, Calgary Alumnae, was 
elected convention queen by popular vote. 
She was crowned by Commander W. F. 
Moreland at the formal dance on Saturday 
evening. The ceremony was most colorful, 
with six Alpha Iota attendants escorted by 
Naval officers in full dress uniforms. 

The title of “Ideal Business Girl of 1953” 
was awarded to Mrs. Charles Miller of 
Gamma Chi chapter, Kelsey-Jenney College, 
San Diego, California. H. J. Stirling of 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., Calgary, made the 
presentation. 

The next international Alpha Iota con- 
vention will be held in Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1955 with the chapter of Penn- 
sylvania State College acting as hostesses. 
Mrs. Helen Zimmerly, grand vice-president, 
and a member of Reading Alumnae, will be 
the general chairman for the convention. 
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d > al for ALL pupils 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general nontechnical values of business information that are 
useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. The sixth edition offers you a modernized 
book with several refinements in presentation and a more attractive appearance. 


The authors have systematically woven the principles of arithmetic into this course as those prin- 
ciples have a bearing on the solution of practical problems. Instead of arbitrarily placing arithmetic 
problems at the end of each part, the authors have worked them into the general business problems. 
The problems in the early parts involve merely the fundamentals of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. As the student progresses through the course, he is required to make more 
difficult applications of arithmetical principles. Interest and percentage are taught in connection 
with the discussion of the ‘Cost of Borrowing.”’ Interest is taught in connection with the ‘‘Cost of 
Small Loans.” Interest and percentage are also taught in connection with the discussion of ‘Buying 
on Installments.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Contemporary School Design. (Released in 
1953.) This is a series of five silent 35-mm. filmstrips. 
The titles of the filmstrips in the series are: (1) Sites and 
Building Exteriors; (2) Instructional Space Interiors; 
(3) Interiors of Large Group Spaces; (4) Technical 
Features of Buildings; and (5) Outstanding Design 
Solutions. The filmstrips are based on the First Annual 
Competition for Better School Design sponsored by 
the School Executive, a professional journal of school 
administration. 

Summary. The filmstrips provide a carefully edited 
selection of school design studies drawn from 118 new 
schools entered in the 1952 School Executive Better 
School Design competition. All schools shown in these 
filmstrips were designed or constructed during 1952. 
The schools shown represent twenty-seven states and 
Canada. Eighty-two additional buildings designed by 
sixty-nine architects are shown in the filmstrips. A 
brief summary of the content of each filmstrip follows: 

Firmstrip I: “Sites and Building Exteriors.” This 
filmstrip considers the following: (1) Types of Build- 
ings; (2) Site Considerations; (3) Elements of Site; and 
(4) Structures and Materials. 

Fitastnrir II: “Instructional Space Interiors.” This 
filmstrip is divided into the following four parts: Part I 
—Educational Requirements of Interior Spaces; Part 
II—How Architects Met These Requirements; Part III 
—Special Instructional Spaces: and Part 1V—Materials 
Used in Instructional Space Interiors. 

Fitmstaip III: “Interiors of Large Group Spaces.” 
The divisions of this filmstrip are: (1) Arrangement 
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of Large Group Spaces; (2) Foyers; (8) Corridors; (4) 
Libraries; (5) Auditoriums; (6) Gymnasiums; (7) 
Cafeterias and Multi-Use Rooms; and (8) Student 
Lounges. 

Fiimstrip IV: “Technical Features of Buildings.” 
This filmstrip considers (1) Lighting and Light Control; 
(2) Acoustical Control; (8) Flexibility; and (4) Struc. 
ture. 

Firmstrie V: “Outstanding Design Solutions.” 
This filmstrip reviews solutions for some major aspects 
of school buildings, such as adaptation to site, educa- 
tional use of outdoor area, grouping of central fac’l- 
ities, flexible gymnasium, and economy of construction. 

Recommended Use. This series of filmstrips would he 
of value to administrators and teachers involved in a 
building program. 

Sale. “Contemporary School Design” may be pur- 
chased from School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. The selling price of the com- 
_ series is $15.00. Individual filmstrips sell for $3.50 
each. 


Geography of the Rocky Mountain States. 
(Released in 1952.) This one-reel, 16-mm. sound 
motion picture, available in color or black and white, 
was produced by Coronet Instructional Films. Dr. Ear] 
B. Shaw, professor of geography, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Worcester, Massachusetts, acted as educational 
collaborator. The film may be shown in 11 minutes. 

Summary. The six states of Montana, Idaho, Colo* 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada are shown in the 
film to provide a geographical understanding of this 
region. The scenes in the film have been carefully 
selected to portray visually some of the scenes that give 
meaning to this mountain region. Grazing, irrigation, 
farming, mining, and lumbering in this region are 
emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high schoo! classes in world economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Geography of the Rocky Mountain 
States” may he purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
selling price is $50.00 for a black and white print and 
$100.00 for a color print. For rental purposes, contact 
your regular film rental library. 


Competition and Big Business. (Released in 
1952.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color was 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incor- 
porated, with Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, senior staff 
economist, The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., acting as collaborator. The film may be shown 
in 22 minutes. 

Summary. This film defines big business by placing 
it in its proper perspective alongside other forms of 
enterprise. The film analyzes the role of big business 
in terms of its bearing on entry into the market, tech- 
nological progress, and the problem of monopoly in a 
society where public interest is crucial. The film in- 
cludes a study of the five main types of American 
business which are classified as government enterprise, 
government regulated enterprise, managerial enter- 
prise, intermediate business, and small business. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economics and business principles and man- 
agement. 

Sale and Rental. “Competition and Big Business” 
may be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Incorporated, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling 
price of the film is $200 and the rental price is $7.00. 
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Start your students 


SELLING AS 


In the new Coronet film, Selling as a Career, your stu- 
dents follow the real-life activities of Art Williams 
demonstrating the personal qualities necessary to a 
good salesman. High school and college business stu- 
dents actually see the basic principles and techniques of 
salesmanship in action as they watch Art fill out customer 
reports, schedule his itinerary for the following day, 
make his calls, effectively present his product, tactfully 
handle a complaint, and lay the groundwork for future 
good relations between his company and customers. 


Showing the importance of the salesman in the field of 
business, this 1-reel 16mm sound motion picture clearly 
points up the advantages and disadvantages of a selling 
career, and encourages students to give serious consid- 
eration to this vocation. 
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toward 


Educational Collaborator: C. A. Nolan, Ed. D. 
Professor of Business Education 
and Marketing 
Syracuse University 


Both students and adults are sure to welcome this out- 
standing motion picture — typical of many produced 
by Coronet for sound business and economic education. 
To learn how you may preview, purchase or rent Selling 
as a Career and more than 500 other Coronet films, write 
today tO: 


Coronet Films ve. 2.125 


Coronet Building - - 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Leader’s Guide — Christmas Sales Train- 
ing. 1951. Business Education Publication No. 65. 
This 39-page, mimeographed, paper-bound manual pre- 
sents an intensive training course in salesmanship 
primarily for Christmas selling. The course is intended 
as a means of training for the basic knowledge and 
skills required in the typical “‘extra’s” job. The course 
is an orientation to selling rather than a complete 
course in salesmanship and accompanying skills. The 
following topics are included in the course: (1) Orienta- 
tion to Selling; (2) ‘Introduction to Selling; (3) Sales- 
manship; (4) Saleschecks and Store Arithmetic; and 
(5) Cash Register, Wrapping, and Customer Relations. 
For further information write the California State 
Department of Education, Commission for Vocational 
Education, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento, 
California. 


The American Economic System. 1953. By 
Edwin Vennard and Robb M. Winsborough. This is a 
96-page, printed, paper-bound booklet in color. This 
book should be required reading for every student. 
It beautifully and graphically presents the following 
story: (1) How Americans started out to make a 
living; (2) How the Americans won the highest standard 
of living; (8) How some American accomplishments 
compare with those of other countries; (4) How Ameri- 
cans share the national income; (5) Why the American 
system has worked so well; and (6) What our American 
goals are — and how we can reach them. Price $1.00. 
Order from Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, 
Illinois, or White Plains, New York. 
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Guidance in Business Education. 1958. Mo:.5- 
graph 83. This $2-page, printed, paper-bound moro- 
graph gives counselors and administrators, with 
minimum amount of reading, a rather concrete undey- 
standing of the purposes and functions of the progra:: 
of business education in the secondary schools of t}:c 
United States. It is a handbook of useful informatj::y 
on needs of students, job opportunities, requiremer;s 
of business, business courses, guidance techniques, 
aptitude tests, and other information. The followiiy 
topics are included: (1) Values and Objectives of Four 
General Types of Offerings; (2) Needs of the Student: 
(3) Job Opportunities in Four Major Areas; (4) Wh:t 
Businessmen Want; (5) Definitions, Purposes, and 
Objectives of Courses in Business Education and 
Related Subjects; (6) Programs in Business Education; 
(7) Examples of Business Education Programs; (8) 
Principles and Techniques of Guidance; “ Guidance 
Through General Business Education; (10) Guidance 
in the Classroom; (11) Career Day As a Guidance 
Procedure; (12) Follow-Up As a Background for 
Guidance; (13) Business Standards, School Standards, 
Vocational Competence; (14) Predicting Ability in 
Business Education; and (15) Aptitude Tests Available. 
Single copies free to interested persons. Send ‘your 
requests to South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati 2; New Rochelle, New York; “Chicago ''5; "San 
Francisco 3; Dallas 2. ¥ 


JOfferings and Enrollments in High School 
Subjects — 1948-49. 1951. This 118-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet contains a report on the tenth 
survey of offerings and enrollments in high school 
subjects conducted by the Office of Education. The 
report should prove useful not only to students of the 
secondary-school curriculum but also to the segments of 
commerce and industry concerned with furnishing 
secondary schools with necessary supplies and equip- 


‘ment. The booklet is divided into the following major 


sections: (1) Scope and Method of the Study; (2) Read- 
ing the Tables; (8) Offering the Enrollments in Subject 
Fields; (4) Summary; and (5) Appendix. Price 30 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Money Management — Your Home Furnish- 
ings Dollar. 1952. This 36-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet explains the various steps in planning 
the furnishing and decorating of a home. The booklet 
includes a chart that gives the characteristics of various 
decorating fabrics, a floor plan for arranging furniture, 
and a practical outline of the various types of rugs and 
carpets that will help the consumer to be a quality-wise, 
dollar-wise shopper. The booklet also includes a budget- 
ing guide that will help individuals plan for present 
needs and put aside a reserve for future needs. Price 
10 cents. Order from Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings 
in 10 Cities. 1952. Bulletin No. 1065. This 110- 
page, printed, paper-bound bulletin summarizes data 
on consumer income, expenditures, and savings in 10 
cities during the years 1946 through 1949. The cities 
surveyed were Savannah, Georgia; Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Manchester, New 
Hampshire; Richmond, Virginia; Washington, D. C.; 
Denver, Colorado; Detroit, Michigan; Houston, Texas; 
and Memphis, Tennessee. Price 50 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Effective Business English 


Third Edition — By Robert R. Aurner 
GRAMMAR — the Key to Forceful Writing 


From the very beginning the student plunges into a study of the working tools 
of writing. Grammar, in all of its aspects, is introduced in a business background 
to keep interest high and to make motivation easier. Business punctuation is 
given careful, detailed, and systematic treatment; and a simplified punctuation 
guide is included on the inside of the back cover. With each lesson there are 
ample drill sentences that enable the student to cover all principles and rules 
quickly and adequately. Systematic review drills are provided. 


LETTERS — the Messengers of Business 


Putting letter power into action is the theme that introduces the student to the 
writing of business communications. The student is taught how to write personal 
letters along with business letters. There are numerous illustrations with right 
and wrong examples. Letters of application are presented early because they 
are important to every student. All important types of communications are given 
adequate attention with a forceful presentation. 


ORAL ENGLISH — Effective Spoken 
Words in Business 


An entirely new section provides training on 
the proper use of oral English in business. It 
emphasizes correctness, tact, and forcefulness 
in all types of oral presentations. 


You can obtain an op- 
tional attractive work- 
book providing drills 


and exercises. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Tasty, Too 


“You say Turner made a fortune?” 
“Yes, he invented a chocolate bonbon with a lettuce 
center for women on a diet.” 
e ee 


Long Term Sentence 
A social worker, visiting a prison, was very much 


impressed by the melancholy attitude of one man she 
found. 


““My. poor man,” she sympathized, “what is the 
length of your term?” 

“Depends on politics, lady,” replied the melancholy 
fellow. “I’m the warden.” 

eee 
Just a Scratch! 

The old soldier was telling of his thrilling adventures 
on the field of battle. 

“Then,” he said, “the surgeons took me up and laid 
me in the ammunition wagon, and —” 


“Look here,” said one of his listeners, “you don’t 
mean the ammunition wagon! You mean the ambu- 
lance.” 

*“No,” he insisted, “‘I was so full of bullets that they 
decided I ought to go in the ammunition wagon.” 

eee 


A Small Portion 


“How do you boarders find your meals?” 
“With a magnifying glass.” 
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Times Have Changed 


Diner: “You advertised that this restaurant is under 
new management, but I see the same manager is sii! 
here.” 


Waiter: “Yes, sir, but he got married yesterday.” 


His Money’s Worth 
Author: “I once got ten dollars a word.” 
Editor: “Hmm! How was that?” 
Author: “I talked back to the judge.” 


To Illustrate a Point 


Some plastering had fallen from the ceiling in his 
home and a cost accountant was trying to do his own 
repair job. 


But he used too much plaster and the whole mess 
fell down on him. 


“That proves what I’ve always contended,” he said. 
“Overapplied overhead is a liability.” 


It’s Quality That Counts 


“I ordered a dozen oranges,” the irate homemaker 
told the grocer on the telephone, “but you only sent 
ten.” 


“Just part of our service,” she heard him say. “Two 
of them were spoiled.” 


Some People Are Lucky 


Said a strap-hanger to another rider who had just 
given his seat to a lady: “Good luck, sir. I’ve been 
traveling on this line for three years and I’ve never 
offered a lady my seat.” 


“Then you have no manners, sir,” was the reply. 
“Qh, no, it isn’t that. I’ve never had a seat.” 


Fit as a Fiddle 


The draft board doctor was examining a prospective 
recruit. 


“Read the chart over there,”’ he commanded. 
“What chart?” asked the draftee. 


“That’s right,” said the physician, “there isn’t 
any chart. You’re in, boy.” 


Too Much Like Work 


“You are asking big pay for a man with no experi- 
ence,” the foreman said. 


“Well, the work is much harder when you don’t 
know what you're doing,” the young man replied. 


An English Lesson 


Teacher: “Use the word ‘triangle’ in a sentence.” 


Willie: “If fish don’t bite on grasshoppers, try 
angle-worms.” 
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FOR NONVOCATIONAL CLASSES IN 
TYPING 


PERSONAL AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL TYPING per- 


forms two functions: 
1. It develops typing skill 


2. It teaches composition at 
the typewriter 











PERSONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL T 7 2 I N G 
By S. J. Wanous 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book 


that teaches students how to compose at the typewriter and how to write on the 
typewriter. Composing drills are started in the seventh lesson and are included 
in most of the following lessons. 


Basic writing principles are explained and illustrated. Students are taught and 
shown how to set up their problems, how to gather and organize their information, 
how to write and revise the material, and how to prepare their finished work. 
They actually go through these experiences so that typing 
skill is put to practical use. 


The students are given writing problems to solve on the 
typewriter. Problems include composing and typing per- 
sonal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, busi- 
ness letters, outlines, short essays, and short articles. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, good personality, age 64, in good health, desires 
position in business college as teacher or registrar- 
counseling, south of Parallel 40. Has had 30 years of 
teaching experience in high school and business college. 
Can teach accounting, aT 
commercial arithmetic. Has a B.S. degree and is an 
accredited commercial teacher. Has had actual ex- 
perience as bookkeeper, credit manager, office manager, 
and salesman. Address, No. 64. 


commercial law, 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Secretarial teacher, with special emphasis on type- 
writing, needed by progressive, long-established business 
school located in Virginia. Real opportunity for com- 
petent, aggressive personality. Address, No. 65. 





Wanted: Man to teach accounting and allied subjects. 
Can do some field work if desired. Give all details in 
your first letter. Address, No. 66. 





Man or woman wanted to operate and teach in small 
business school. Good opportunity. Will offer salary, 
plus share in the profits. ted in small town, large 
rural area to draw from. Address, No. 67. 





Partner wanted. Fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) 
will buy a half interest in a 45-year-old business school, 
less than 200 miles from Washington, D. C. Not a “‘get 
rich quick’’ proposition, but a steady income. Practi- 
wz new equipment for 200 students. G. I. approved. 
Fully accredited. Experienced school man can me 
associated with an outstanding institution. Give com- 

vy details and references in first letter. Address, 
o. 68. 





190 








Small Midwestern private school needs ambitious, 
dependable lady to teach shorthand and English. Train- 
ing in other business subjects desirable. Must be willins 
to assume some administrative responsibility. Excellen: 
opportunity and good salary. Address, No. 69. 






Wanted: A good, reliable road salesman. Plenty of 
leads. Must have car. Salary or commission. Permanent 
position. Address, No. 75. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced business teacher with several degrees and 
outstanding records in shorthand and typing, and who 
can teach all business subjects, would like to buy a 
school at a reasonable price. Will consider leasing. 
Location immaterial. Give full details in first letter. 
Address, No. 70. 





Wanted: Stenotype manuals, readers and manuals. 
Give price in first letter. Address, No. 71. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Secretarial school for sale in California. Sound lease 
on yearly or monthly basis. Downtown location. Day 
and night school classes. Space and equipment for 50 or 
more students. Can be bought at low monthly pay- 
ments. Address, No. 72. 





A sound, long-established, seg ae business 
college, located in a lovely southern California city, is 
Sg for quick sale because of ill health of owner. Price 
of $11,500 covers good equipment, fixtures, large supply 
inventory, and lease improvements of a modern, nicely 
situated school plant. Terms half cash and balance in 
rent or in real estate. Proved operational span and 
status eliminates any gamble for any energetic school 
man. School is approved for veterans and for foreign 
students and enjoys state board of education rehabilita- 
tion patronage. Is also a member of C.C.B.S., N.A.C.B.S., 
and is accredited as a two-year business college by the 
ag” epee Commission for Business Schools. Address 
o. 73. 





For Sale: Business school, located in western New 
York, established in 1923. uipment for 80 students. 
Reason for selling — advanced age and illness. A good 
field and an excellent school location. Address, No. 74. 





Business school with SpenGertiing franchise, located 
in large Midwestern City, for sale or partnership. 
Terrific opportunity for ambitious go-getter. Will sell 
on easy terms or low cash plan. Address, No. 76. 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 





A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the 
beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, 
and top jobs in various classifications, 
is available without charge to any 
business teacher, administrator, or 
counselor. 
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